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UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Ey  Consul  General  Robert  P.  Skinner.  London. 

The  value  of  British  import  trade  during  1916  greatly  exceeded 
that  of  the  last  3'ear  of  peace,  and  the  value  of  British  exports  was 
only  slightly  less  than  in  lOl^i;  but  it  muse  be  remembered  both  as  to 
imports  and  exports  that  prices  have  risen  materially  since  1913,  and 
although  the  values  indicate  truly  enough  the  purchasing  power 
of  a  people,  quantities  only,  and  these  now  are  unknown,  accurately 
depict  their  needs. 

Foreign  Trade — Shipping. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  value  of  British  trade  during 
the  last  four  years : 


• 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Year. 

Product?  of 
United  King- 
dom. 

Foreign  and 
colonial 
products. 

Total. 

1913     

-$3,741  047  ri07 

?2,5.')t5, 100,197 
2,090,105,483 
1,871,886,260 
2, 465, 107, 140 

S533, 246, 917 
464,625,029 
482,086,104 
475,011,775 

$3,089,353,114 
2, 560, 730,  .512 

1914 

3,390,174,777 
4,1.54,804,931 
4,t)19,051,512 

1915 

2, 353, 972, 364 

1916 

2,940,11.^915 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  191(>  total  was  reached  without  the 
large  exports  and  imports  of  former  times  to  and  from  Germany, 
Austria-Hungaiy,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria,  and  when  it  is  further 
remembered  that  both  imports  and  exports  are  aifected  by  many 
war  restrictions,  the  figures  are  surprising.  The  complete  control  of 
all  the  activities  of  this  country  b}^  the  Government,  which  began 
with  the  outbreak  of  war,  was  extended  and  perfected  during  191G. 

In  order  to  make  the  most  complete  use  possible  of  the  declining 
quantities  of  shipping  space,  it  was  decided  not  only  to  place  all 
British  shipping  itself  under  Board  of  Trade  control,  but  further  to 
restrict  the  importation  of  goods  not  strictly  necessary  under  the 
circumstances.  There  has  been  general  acquiescence  in  the  principle 
of  restricting  imports,  as  the  reasons  for  this  cours:-  are  manifest. 

It  became  evident  earW  in  1910  that  the  supply  of  .'^hipjiing  space 
available  for  ordinary  trade  was  .so  reduced  that  the  free  use  of  the 
remaining  tonnage  could  not  be  continued.  How  iiece.?j-ary  was  this 
decision  is  apparent  from  the  figures  showing  the  tcnnago  with  cargo 
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which  has  entered  and  cleared  at  British  ports  during  the  last  four 

years : 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

British. 

Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign. 

1913                        

Tons. 
32, 292, 343 

2<S,  928, 893 
22,861,738 
20,217,334 

Tnns. 
16,  771,  890 
14,131,890 
10,  802,  lOfi 
9,842,C94 

Tons. 
40,101,232 
32;  ,515,  S14 
20, 3,80,  530 
17,751,953 

Tons. 
27, 718, 469 

23,4,52,755 
19,148,832 

]gi5                           

1910                      

17,844,801 

Blockade  of  Enemy  Countries. 

Tlie  British  Order  in  Coimcil  of  March  11,  1915,  provided  for  the 
blockade  of  (jermany,  but  the  British  Government  on  April  24,  1916, 
took  pains  to  state  that  a  blockade  which  was  limited  to  the  direct 
traffic  with  enemy  ports  would  have  but  little,  if  any,  effect  upon 
enemy  commerce  on  account  of  the  geographical  position  of  Germany. 
Thereupon  various  rules  were  put  into  effect  whereby  strict  control  is 
exercised  over  all  goods  shipped  to  or  from  Holland,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, and  Norwaj'.  During  the  first  year  of  the  blockade  this  control 
tended  in  the  main  to  check  merely  the  forwarding  of  goods  clearly 
intended  for  Germany  or  coming  out  of  Germany,  but  after  British 
statisticians  had  ascertained  the  normal  requirements  of  the  neutral 
countries  bordering  upon  Germany  all  goods  whatsoever  shipped  to 
these  countries  in  excess  of  such  requirements  were  detained. 

The  blockade  as  now  enforced  covers  not  only  articles  of  German 
origin  and  those  goods  which  reasonably  may  be  supposed  to  be  in- 
tended eventually  for  Germany,  but  extends  also  to  other  com- 
modities, and  to  raw  materials  which,  if  they  reached  their  neutral 
destination,  might  release  domestic  stocks  in  those  countries  for 
exportation  to  Germany.  For  example,  when  Holland,  in  1916.  per- 
mitted domestic  apples  to  be  sold  in  Germany,  as  they  did  not  possess 
keeping  qualities,  an  order  was  issued  preventing  the  importation  of 
fresh  American  apples  into  the  Netherlands,  although  the  intended 
imports  from  the  United  States  were  undoubtedly  for  Dutch  con- 
sumption. Similarly  when  Norwegian  leather  was  believed  to  be 
entering  Germany  somewhat  freely  v>diile  American  shoes  were  being 
imported  extensively  into  Norway,  it  was  decided  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  export  Norwegian  leather  to  Germany  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  restricting  the  import  of  American  shoes  into  Norway. 
All  Scandinavian  countries  and  Holland  were  required  in  1916  to 
subject  their  fishing  fleets  to  British  control,  and  to  give  guaranties 
that  no  portion  of  their  respective  catches  should  reach  German 
consumers.  To  accomplish  this  end  fishing  vessels  were  captured 
and  detained  in  large  numbers,  and  eventually  contracts  were  nego- 
tiated whereby  the  British  Government  undertook  to  purchase  for 
its  oAvn  account  practically  the  entire  surplus  catches  of  the  countries 
under  consideration. 

Shipjping  Measures — Large  Profits  of  Shipowners. 

The  year  1916  was  remarkable  for  the  record  freights  charged 
and  the  profits  made  by  shipowners.  Quite  a  new  element  was  intro- 
duced in  thie  form  of  State  control  through  the  establishmt>rt  of  a 
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Shipping  Controller.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  came  with  the 
enforcement  of  licenses  for  British  steamers  trading  betAveen  foreign 
ports  on  December  1,  1915,  a  regulation  extended  in  March,  1916,  to 
all  voyages  of  ships  over  500  tons  gross,  except  between  United 
Kingdom  ports.  A  further  measure  was  the  coordination  in  char- 
tering vessels  for  carrying  grain  bought  by  the  Wheat  Committee 
for  allied  Governments ;  in  March  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  opened 
a  chartering  department  for  ore.  In  June  came  the  limitation  of 
coal  freights  to  French  Atlantic  ports,  extended  later  to  French  and 
Italian  Mediterranean  ports.  In  October  a  Royal  Commission  was 
placed  in  control  of  the  wheat  trade,  which  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  free  tonnag?. 

The  profits  made  by  79  representative  English  cargo  ship  com- 
panies in  1916  are  given  in  the  next  paragraph.  Although  the  divi- 
dend on  capital  averages  18.50  per  cent,  it  would  be  nearer  3-3  per 
cent  if  the  normal  depreciation  had  been  charged  off  instead  of  the 
large  sum  of  £3,317,577,  or  more  than  20  per  cent  on  the  paid-up 
capital : 

Total  paid-up  capital,  £14,822,359;  debentures,  loans,  and  bills 
payable,  £8,351,803;  book  value  of  steamers,  £16,012.855;  sundry 
debts,  bills  receivable,  investments,  and  cash,  £19,790,967;  nmnber 
of  vessels,  499;  grcss  tonnage,  1,952.503;  profit  or  loss  frorri  voyages, 
£10,966,863;  dividend  on  capTtal,£2,743,102;  percent,  18.50;  transferred 
to  depreciation,  etc.,  £3.347.577;  depreciation  at  5  per  cent,  £967,623. 
Of  these,  the  largest  figui-es  are  represented  by  the  Eagle  Oil 
Transport  Co.,  the  Britain  Steamship  Co.,  the  Hain  Steamship  Co., 
the  INIanchester  Liners,  and  the  West  Hartlepool  Steam  Navigation 
Co.,  each  of  which  represents  a  paid-up  capital  of  well  over  £400,000. 

Against  the  dividends  earned  by  the  cargo  boat  companies  the 
earnings  of  the  passenger  line  companies  are  considerably  less,  aver- 
aging 11.87  per  cent  for  the  year  1916,  but  increasing  over  1915  (8.14 
per  cent)  and  1914  (8.26  per  cent). 

Ocean  Charters. 

The  shortage  of  tonnage  made  itself  felt  in  January,  1916,  and 
chartering  being  active,  freights  had  a  rising  tendency.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  month  rates  from  North  and  South  America  steadied 
through  the  Wheat  Commission's  activities,  but  those  to  and  from 
the.  East  advanced  rapidly  and  the  requisitioning  of  vessels  was 
keenly  felt  in  the  Indian  markets.  February  proved  a  comparatively 
quiet  month,  but  March  showed  more  pressure  to  charter.  In  May 
freights  reached  such  a  high  figure  that  operations  in  the  River 
Plate  market  became  almost  impossible.  Merchants  adopted  a 
standing-off  policy,  and  with  the  end  of  June  there  was  a  decline, 
particularly  in  the  North  American  market;  in  July  rates  recovered 
their  firmness. 

The  entry  of  Roumania  into  the  war  led  to  a  flatness  in  the  grain 
markets  in  anticipation  of  grain  exports  from  South  Europe,  to- 
gether with  the  threatened  American  railroad  strike  which  did  not 
materialize.  The  poor  wheat  and  cotton  harvests  reduced  tonnage 
demand  from  North  America,  and  there  was  little  from  the  River 
Plate.  At  the  end  of  September  markets  began  to  improve  as  the 
increasing  shortage  of  tonnage  became  more  acute.  Chartering 
from  the  Argentine  fell  off  in  November  in  consequence  of  unfavor- 
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able  crop  reports,  and  merchants  withheld  orders  until  vessels  were 
actually  available.  In  the  Eastern  markets  rates  became  active. 
The  year  closed  very  dull,  as  merchants  did  not  care  to  commit  them- 
selves in  view  of  the  coming  State  control. 

Comparison  of  Freight  Rates. 

The  limitation  scheme  for  freights,  which  took  effect  on  June  1, 
1917,  reduced  the  rates  per  ton  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
French  ports  as  follows:  Rouen,  from  40s.  to  24:S.  6d. ;  Havre,  from 
36s.  to  22s., Gd.;  Dunkirk,  from  40s.  6d.  to  27s.  Gd.;  and  Bordeaux, 
from  67  francs  to  48  francs,  or  34  shillings. 

In  the  next  table  are  given  some  of  the  highest  and  lowest  freight 
rates  recorded  in  1916,  with  the  average  for  1913  where  obtainable: 


Rate  per  ton. 

From  United  Kingdom 
to— 

Rate  per  ton. 

From  United  Kingdom 
to- 

1915 

Aver- 
age 
for 

1913. 

1916 

Aver- 
age 

High. 

Low. 

Hi'h. 

Low. 

for 
1913. 

s.    d. 

36    0 

41    6 

a  61 

0  631 

s.    d. 

19    0 

21    0 

a37 

a36 

s.    d. 

'"'8"3i 
9    S 

Marseille 

a.    d. 

a  IL'o 

\m   0 

112     6 
112     6 
nllO 
47     6 
5'!     6 
76    0 
78    0 

s.    d. 
60    0 

59  6 

60  0 
60    0 
32     6 
25    0 
30    0 
30    0 
32    6 

s.    d. 
3  10  82 

Rouen 

Genoa 

9    0| 

St.  Nazaire... 

Port  Said 

9    6V 

Nantes 

Alexandria 

9    9 

Bordeaux 

a  72  1     31     0 
55    0  1     27    6 

alO 

Oporto 

Las  Palmas,  Tenerifle 

Cape  Verdes 

8    9f 

Lisbon 

56    0 

m  6 

75    0 

25  0 

26  0 

40    0 

9    5J 
17    5J 
16    8 

Gibraltar 

River  Plate  

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Barcelona    

a-  Francs. 


The  following  statement  compares  the  highest  and  lowest  rates 
l^aid  over  a  period  of  boom  years  and  shows  the  extraordinary  levels 
reached  in  1916: 


Trade  routes. 

1900 

1912 

1915 

1916 

Low. 

High. 

Low. 

High. 

Low. 

High. 

Low. 

High. 

Australia  to  United  Kingdom  or  Con- 
tinent  

s.    d. 
32    6 

32    3 

17    0 

3    14 

7    3 

y.   d. 
37    6 

31    3 

29    6 

4    74 
15    0 

s.   d. 

28    9 

27    6 

16    0 

2    6 
9    0 

s.    d. 
43    3 

36    3 

33    0 

4    3 
18    6 

s.    d. 

85    0 

34    3 

42    6 

7    3 
19    0 

s.    d. 
95    0 

120    0 

117    6 

13    6 

40    0 

s.   d. 
95    0 

130    0 

110    0 

7    9 
40    0 

s.  d. 
120    0 

Caldtta,  jute  to  United  Kingdom  or 
C  ontuient 

237    6 

EiA-er  Parana  to  United  Kingdom  or 
Continent 

183    6 

United    States,    northern    ports,  to 

United  Kingdom,  or  (  ontinent 

Alexandria  to  United  Kingdom 

32  0 
197    6 

The  average  rate  to  the  Eiver  Plate  in  1916  wab  47s.  Sid.,  against 
30s.  6|d.  in  1915;  to  Port  Said,  84s.  8^d.,  against  32s.  3d.';  to  the 
Canary  Islands,  40s.  8|d.,  against  24s.  9d. ;  to  Bordeaux  (before  the 
limitation  rate  of  34s.),  50s.  2^d.,  against  23s.  Id.;  and  from  Bilbao 
to  the  Tyne,  20s.  6id.,  against  14s.  4id. 
Relative  Importance  of  Trade  with  TTnited  States. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  70  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  carried  on  with  foreign  countries 
and  30  per  cent  with  British  colonies.  According  to  figures  for  1915, 
the  most  recent  available,  the  total  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
from  the   principal   exporting  countries  were   as   follows:  United 
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States,  $1,157,125,108;  Argentina,  $285,405,791;  France,  $152,943,074; 
Netherlands,  $113,960,881;  Denmark,  $109,816,550;  Eiissia,  $104,244,- 
753 ;  Sweden,  $96,364,973 ;  and  Spain,  $91,804,055. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  foregoing  figures  with  those  of 
British  imports  in  1915  from  the  following  principal  colonial  posses- 
sions: India,  $302,763,553;  Canada,  $199,472,243;  New  Zealand.  $135,- 
898,493;  Egypt,  $106,047,668 ;  New  South  Wales,  $103,399,584;  Straits 
Settlements,  $80,444,318;  and  Queensland,  $48,901,256. 
Total  Imports  and  Amounts  from  United  States. 

The  accompanying  figures,  showing  the  total  imports  of  certain 
articles  into  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  quantities  from  the  United 
States  for  the  past  three  years,  were  taken  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns : 


Articles. 


Total. 


From  United  States. 


1014 


1915 


1915 


1916 


Ani-T^nlti.live:  Hor?es.No-. 
Breadituft's: 

Wheat cvt. 

Wheat  flour... -f?o... 

Barley dj... 

Oats do... 

Maize  or  Indian  corn , 

cwt 

Cloclcs No . . 

Copper: 

Eegulus  and  precipi- 
tate  '..tons.. 

Unwroiigtit  and  part 

wrought tons.. 

Cotton,  raw centals. . 

Hides cwt. . 

Iron  and  steel  manulac- 
tures: 
Iron,  pig- 
Basic tons.. 

Forge    and    foun- 
dry  tons.. 

Hematite... do 

Spi^geleisen,  ferro- 
manganese,  etc., 

tons 

Steel,     manufactures 
of— Blooms,  billets, 

and  slabs tons.. 

Lead,  nig  and  sheet. do 

Leather,  dressed; 

Box  calf.   cwt.. 

Glace  kid do 

Other do.... 

J/Umber  and  timber  prod- 
ucts: 
Hewn— Fir,  oak,  teali, 
etc.  (other  than  pit 
props  or  pit  wood), 

loads 

Sawn  or  split—  j 

Fir loads.. 

Planed  or  dressed, 

n.  e.  s loads. . 

Meats,  foodstuffs,  etc.: 
Beef- 
Chilled cwt.. 

Frozen do 

Salted do.... 

Pork — 

Bacon do 

Hams do 

Frozen do 

Salted  (not  bacon 

or  hams).. cwt.. 

Meat,  frozen,  n.  e.  s., 

cwt 

Meat,  salted,  n.  e.  s., 
cwt I 


S,G62 

10.1,92o,7i3 
]0.0fi0,223 
IG.0i4,422 
14,156,715 

39,040,747 
1,511,966 


42,543 

150.476 

IS.  64 1.333 

871,896 


64, 354 


51,854 
84, 450 


22, 708 


298, 736 
224, 916 

42. 615 

43,077 
1.35,039 


648,414 

4,049,874 

116, 163 

4,812,209 

4,027,106 

29,841 

5,098,080 

838,830 

19,464 

261,141 

517,818 

139,534 


S.692 

88,667.900 
10,4.S2,170 
12.2yl,6S5 
13,640.100 

48,. 581. 300 
1,697,604 


.38,280 

180,386 

26,476.161 

1,057,933 


45,578 


104.167 

2G,  162' 


18, 488 

427, 996 
2.35,977 

43,121 

42,484 
224.614 


.322,  .356 

4,134,558 

109,892 

2,618,546 

5,981,048 

67,991 

6,-523,377 

1,480,458 

131,567 

10^6,892 

624,801 

102,835 


1,213 

100. 068.. 520 
9.960.333 
15,, 823. 700 
12,602.600 

31,154.210 
1.225,240 


.  43, 839 

111,412 

21,710.022 

859, 107 


23,314 


107, 709 
1,901 


26,418 


146, 141 
157, 985 

22, 127 
52,860 
105,871 


213,573 

3,-329,220 

74,636 

1,872,090 

5,184,056 

65, 512 

7, 435, 955 

1,554,836 

292,522 

41,478 

693,094 

27,519 


616 

34,220,166 
5,557,908 
5,244,000 
3,009,615 

232, 925 
347,344 


102 

96, 991 

12,844,347 

492, 749 


,970 


8,510 
308 


2,757 


30, 228 
31,048 

16,912 
40,931 
87, 735 


211,127 

360,072 

16,912 

2,079 
85,510 
29,397 

1,522,958 

774,805 

4,511 

36, 795 

51,053 

15,925 


1,756 

41,649,000 
6,740.410 
5,814,485 
8, 183, 200 

1,695,300 
1,396,953 


89,635 

20,223,859 

579, 027 


,38,512 

13,300 
833 


2,503 


349,046 
52,058 

37. 121 
42,013 
185,607 


181,833 
294,456 
29,866 

608, 908 
392,443 
63,970 

3, 529, 599 

1,364,024 

86,628 

66,244 

146,622 

17,684 


12 

64,544,100 
5,182,049 
9,028,500 
5, 200, 100 

6,994,400 
879,796 


33,335 

16,468,638 

485,536 


23,314 


10,604 
1,901 


14,870 


119,493 
7,468 

16,060 
51,903 
80,276 


97,417 

2)3,065 

14,657 

388,611 
541,596 
64,630 

4, 004, 410 

1,493,608 

249,973 

40, 672 

127, 212 

•:4,359 
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Articles. 


Total. 


1915 


1916 


From  United  States. 


1914 


1915 


1916 


Meats,  foodstuffs— Contd. 
I'oultry,  dressed. cwt.. 

Butter do 

Cheese do 

Canned  salmon. .do 

Hops do 

Lard do 

Sugar,    refined,    and 

sugar  candy . .  .cwt. . 

Oil  seed:  Flax  or  linseed, 

quarters 

Paper,  printing  or  writing: 

On  reels cwt.. 

Not  on  reels do 

Trinted     or     coated, 

cwt 

Tallow  (including  vege- 
table tallow),  unre- 
fined  cwt.. 

Tobacco: 

U  nmanufactiu-ed— 

Stemmed lbs.. 

UnsteDjmed-.lbs. . 
Manufactured — 

Cigars do 

Cavtndish     and 
Negro  head.  lbs.. 

Cigar  ttes... do 

VN'ooIenrags  lorothtrthan 
manure ,  not  pulled .  tons. 


223,599 
3,984,204 
2,433,864 

883,  KO 

97,306 

1, 765, 107 

17,877,806 

2,451,778 

2,640,933 
830, 167 

60, 055 
1,641,852 


41,056,154 
117,636,703 

1,331,802 

888, 389 
268, 072 

40,177 


156,440 
3,8o3,855 
2,726,536 
1,014,102 

200,337 
2,210,436 

10, 109, 633 

2, 126, 409 

2,133,959 
649,029 

46, 350 
1,636,981 


40,477,938 
162,172,'j25 

1,232,590 

1,217,778 
294, 5;o 

22,423 


137,382 
2,178,029 
2,604,027 
1,395,291 

148,407 
1,932,827 

8, 215, 283 

2,507,086 

1,619,S57 
502, 542 

39,473 


940, 924 


46,393,668 
120, 160, 710 

835, 020 

1,154,0.30 
841,938 


17,700 


38,221 

7,844 

31,390 

510,330 

79,860 

1,672,450 

2, 140,  785 

12, 339 

142, 039 
42,221 

4,133 


39,111,544 
99,873,699 

3,663 

880, 192 
7,227 

10, 263 


69,842 
77, 130 
459, 793 
555,  .524 
134,831 
2,098, ;  81 

3,774,927 


98, 822 
31,579 

6,816 


89, 175 


39,041,660 
145,19.5,387 

9,178 

1,192,186 
10, 707 

7, 4.33 


52,595 
131,618 
274,687 
850, 74-5 
107,495 
1,865,568 

5,353,619 

111 

91,661 
126, 143 


8,371 


44,482,974 
109,762,917 

4,957 

1,14.5,582 
46,215 

3,678 


Labor  and  Wages — Living  Costs  Rise. 

The  upward  movement  of  wages,  which  was  a  notable  feature  of 
1915,  was  equally  marked  durino-  1916.  The  industries  in  which 
the  largest  number  of  employees  obtained  increases  were  coal  mining 
and  the  textile  and  metal  trades.  There  were  substantial  advances 
for  those  engaged  in  transport  v>ork  and  in  building.  Altogether 
3.400,000  persons  are  reported  as  having  received  war  bonuses  or  in- 
creased wages  in  191 G  in  those  occupations  for  which  statistics  are 
available,  and  this  numbei"  does  not  include  seamen,  railway  em- 
ployees, agricultural  laborers,  police.  Government  employees,  do- 
mestic servants,  shop  assistants,  and  clerks.  The  total  increase  in 
the  wages  of  the  3,400.000  persons  reported  Avas  about  £595.000 
($2,895,567)  per  week,  an  average  of  3s.  6d.  ($0.84).  It  appears  that 
up  to  the  end  of  1916  nearly  6,000,000  workers  had  received  some 
advance  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  that  the  average  weekly 
increase  was  about  6s.  ($1.45)  per  capita;  in  some  industries  directly 
concerned  with  the  supply  of  war  requirements  they  received  in- 
creases of  from  10s.  ($2.42)  to  12s.  ($2.90)  per  week. 

Retail  prices  of  food  in  the  beginning  of  1916  were  45  per  cent 
above  those  of  July,  1914,  and  on  January  1,  1917.  the  increase  was 
87  per  cent,  of  which  6  per  cent  was  clue  to  additional  taxation  on 
tea  and  sugar,  of  which,  however,  only  1  per  cent  arose  in  1916. 
The  general  percentage  of  increase  in  retail  prices  of  food  is  ob- 
tained from  the  basis  of  prewar  family  budgets,  and  no  allowance 
has  been  made  for  the  considerable  economies  that  have  resulted 
from  war  conditions,  such  as  the  elimination  of  eggs,  the  substitu- 
tion of  margarin  for  butter,  and  thef  reduced  consumption  of  sugar 
and  fish. 

Items  of  expenditure  other  than  food,  except  rents,  have  increased 
considerably,  but  the  average  advance  has  not  been  so  great.     The 
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increase  since  July,  191i,  in  the  cost  of  all  items  ordinarily  entering 
into  working-class  family  expenditure,  including  food,  rent,  clothing, 
fuel,  and  light,  was  estimated  at  about  60  per  cent  in  the  beginning 
of  1917  as  compared  with  30  per  cent  a  year  earlier. 
Declared  Exports  from  London  to  United  States. 

The  value  of  the  principal  articles  declared  at  the  American  con- 
sulate general  in  London  for  export  to  the  United  States  and  posses- 
sions during  the  past  two  calendar  years  is  shown  in  the  following 
statement : 


Articles. 


TO  UNITED  STATES. 

Aluminium  and  manu- 
factures  

Animals,  live 

Art,  v.'orks  of 

Bismuth 

Brass  manufac'tures,n.e.s. 
BreadstuiJs: 

Barlt-'y,  pearled,  pat- 
ent,' and  hulled 

Bread,  biscuit,  uud 
wafers 

Rice 

Bristlos 

Brushes 

Cacao,  crude 

Chf^micals,    driii^:,    and 

dyes 

Clavs  and  earths 

Collodion,  celluloid,  etc.. 
Copper    and    miuufac- 

tures ■ 

Cotton  manufactures 

Eartlion,      stone,      and 

china  ware 

Eggs,  frozen 

Feathers 

Fihers: 

ITcmp 

Jute 

Sisal 

Fish:  Herring 

Flax  manufactures 

Furs  and  furskins 

Grease 

Hair,  animal 

Hats,  bonnets,  and  ma- 
terials   .• 

Hides  and  skins,  n.  e.  s.: 

Calf 

Cattle 

Goat 

Sheep 

Other 

Household  effects 

Iron  and  steel  manufac- 
tures, n.  e.  s 

Leather  and  leather  goods 
Meat  and  dairy  products. 

Moving-picture  films 

Oilcloth,  linoleum,  etc. . . 

Oils 

Paints  and  varnishes .... 

Paper,  l)Ooks.  etc 

Paper  stoek(e.xcept  wood 

pulp) 

Platinum 

Plumbago  or  graphite . . . 
Precious    and    semipre- 
cious stones: 

Diamonds- 
Cut,  unset 

Uncut 


1915 


$276,213 

543,602 

6,075,864 

115,073 

118,022 


102,925 

129, 076 
972,0(58 
960,3/3 
83,034 
7G5,4G5 

8,448,743 
1C5,,542 
102,214 

914,076 
421,658 

298, 841 

124, 055 

1,259,568 

479, 760 
410.722 
121, 237 
320, 456 
286, 644 
3,704,039 
124.227 
418, 464 

2, 237, 906 

233,517 
673, 2;i2 
998, 354 
4, 499, 704 
727,647 
577, 820 

923, 718 

2, 442, 456 

1,326,907 

169,068 

325, 759 

1,0.39,772 

248, 382 

723, 010 

395, 185 

1,383,205 

263,358 


1,153,111 
7,163,617 


1916 


$145,829 

510, 225 

9,481,450 

347,788 

153,279 


213,216 

148, 192 
325,772 

1,402,675 
138,939 

1, 548, 090 

10,974,351 

5'--3,94^J 
668,944 

740,334 
1, 666, 877 

624,578 

158,041 

2,241,947 

684, 084 
612,369 
150, 460 
702, 655 
584,302 
6,041,  ('90 
669,048 
.59.;,  230 

3,297,607 

277, 387 
523, 935 
899, 561 
5,341,919 
122, 979 
894,342 

792,112 

3,419.514 

1.193;  791 

'212,666 

438, 064 
1.489.133 

523, 681 

971, 683 

298, 460 

1,406,090 

261,473 


1,778,999 
10, 448, 293 


Articles. 


1915 


TO  UNITED  STATES— con. 

Precious  and  S3mipre- 
cious  stones — Cont'd. 

Pearls 

Other 

Rubber: 

Crude 

Manufactured 

Seeds 

.Shell"-,     mother-of-jiearl 

and  otirer 

Silk  manufacturoT 

Soap 

Spires. 


Spirits,  wines,  etc 

Tea 

Tin 

Tobacco,  filler,  im- 
stemmed 

Vegetables,  prepared: 
Pickles  and  sauces 

Wood  '.md  manufactures. 

Wool 

Woolen  goods 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


TO  PHILIPPINE   ISLANDS. 


Condensed  milk 

Tot  ton  goods 

Drugs  and  chemicals. . . 
Metal  manufactures. . . 

Paints  and  oils 

Provisions 

Scientific  instruments. . 

Books 

All  other  articles 


$2,112,030 
637, 523 

53.  aa,  504 
'423,142 

935, 177 

959,075 

949, 127 

187, 529 

891,781 

1, 437, 849 

3,  ,5.57, 415 

9, 673, 994 

175,997 

336,712 

348, 933 

9, 189, 940 

2,502,839 

2,211,149 


1916 


84,976,874 

'728,681 

38,412,437 
773, 852 

881,358 

731,000 
l,314.r.56 
278, 934 
8-16, 226 
1,-585,699 
8,211,487 
10,620,-994 

192,  -176 

403, 408 

883,353 

1,539,532 

3, 805, 568 

6,209,695 


145, 265, 305 


Total. 


TO  PORTO  RICO. 


i  Chocolate 

:  Condensed  milk 

'  Drugs  and  chemicals. 
I  Metal  manufactures. . 

j  Paints  and  oils , 

1  Provisions 

I  All  other  articles .... 


Total 


TO  HAWAII. 

Metals  and  manufactures 

Provisions 

Wines  and  spirits. . . . 

Textiles 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


101,504 
09,4.57 
77,220 
117,570 
89,209 
131,408 
0,461 
7,702 
67, 299 


159, 154, 849 


96,894 

432,476 

86, 271 

127,419 

95,956 

156, 293 

3,, 342 

9,115 

52,263 


667,836    1,060,029 


21,691  I 
67,795  i 
901  ' 
151,649  I 
14,101  i 
11,419  I 
2,943  i 


33,694 
63,639 

2,467 

329,481 

19,947 

16,692 

4,468 


270,499 


170,388 


3,912 
18;  091 

3,762 
14,119 

856 


8,897 
38,463 

2,928 
29,437 

1,926 


40,740 


81,651 


Returned  American  goods,  with  an  aggregate  value  of  $1,459,578 
in  1915  and  $1,601,879  in  1916,  included  clocks  and  watches,  dental 
goods,  furs  and  skins,  horses  and  other  animals,  moving-picture 
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films,  leather  goods,  machinery,  metal  manufactures,  motor  cars,  tex- 
tiles, phonograph  records,  glass  and  earthenware,  books,  and  other 
articles. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

By   Vice    Consjil    David    C.    Kerr. 

In  191G  war  conditions  affected  more  than  ever  the  course  of  trade 
in  Birmingham.  The  extension  of  buildings  and  plants  for  the 
manufacture  of  war  materials  was  on  a  large  scale.  The  earnings  of 
industrial  workers  were  unusually  great,  and  merchants  report  that 
throughout  the  j'^ear  their  sales  established  new  records.  Much  enter- 
prise was  shown  in  the  establishment  of  new  organizations  for  the 
protection  of  industry,  one  of  the  largest  organizations  of  manufac- 
turers in  the  Kingdom  having  originated  in  this  city. 

The  employment  of  women  in  work  formerly  regarded  as  suitable 
only  for  men  has  made  steady  progress.  The  official  return,  made 
up  to  July,  1916,  showed  that  since  the  war  began  about  866,000 
women  and  girls,  or  27  per  cent  of  the  number  employed  in  July, 
191-!,  had  served  in  various  occupations,  excluding  domestic  and  hos- 
pital service  and  employment  in  small  v\'orkshops  in  the  dressmaking 
trade.  In  industrial  occupations  in  that  time  there  was  an  increase 
of  362.000  women:  in  commercial  occupations,  198,000;  arsenals,  ship- 
yards, etc.,  69,000;  agriculture,  66,000;  the  civil  service,  48,000;  trans- 
port, 31,000;  banking  and  finance  (mainly  clerks),  30,000;  local  gov- 
ernment (including  teachers  and  municipal  transport  workers), 
28,000;  hotels  and  places  of  entertainment,  19,000;  and  professional 
occupations  (mainl}^  clerks),  15,000. 

Increased  Production  of  Supplies  for  tiie  Government — Iron  and  Steel. 

Birmingham,  with  the  territory  immediateh"  surrounding  it,  manu- 
factures everj^hing  from  pins  and  needles  to  military  supplies,  and 
is  dependent  upon  the  outside  world  only  for  raw  materials.  During 
the  past  year  great  strides  were  made  in  the  production  of  Govern- 
ment supplies  in  spite  of  increasing  difficulties. 

The  industries  producing  iron  and  steel  had  a  year  of  extraordi- 
nary activity  and  high  prices  in  1916.  In  several  departments  new 
records  have  been  established,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  early  in  the 
year  the  Government  fixed  a  scale  of  minimum  prices.  Nevertheless, 
price  advances  were  practically  constant.  The  fluctuations  in  output 
are  shown  in  the  following  table  of  the  production  of  the  17  firms 
on  whose  selling  prices  wages  are  regulated  in  the  area  covered  by 
the  Midland  Iron  and  Steel  Wages  Board.  These  figures,  and  the 
accompanying  average  selling  prices  of  iron  during  the  period 
January-October  for  the  past  three  years,  are  from  the  bimonthly 
returns  of  the  board : 


Months. 


Production. 


1916 


Price  per  ton. 


1915        1916 


January  and  February . . 

March  and  April .". . . 

May  and  June 

July  and  August 

September  and  October. 

Total  production.. 
Average  price  per  ton . . . 


Long  Ions.  Long  tons. 


2;»,  421 
28, 101 
2S,S31 
28,828 
30,9S9 

146, 170 


30, 5.'53 
35,332 
31,291 
30,554 
30, 322 

158, 052 


Long  tons. 
30,335 
31,766 
33,644 
28,940 
32,235 

156, 920 


S36. 59 
34. 2S 
33. 02 
33.16 
35.51 


34.30 


S36  18 
38.07 
41.54 
46.50 
50.76 


42.62 


S59.34 
63.48 
66. 64 
68.65 
70.19 


65.65 
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High-grade  cold-blast  pig  iron,  unrivaled  for  the  production  of 
heavy  machinery,  has  been  very  mnch  in  demand  and  brought  excep- 
tional prices,  which  have  carried  advances  in  vvages  of  40  per  cent, 
thus  giving  the  ironworker  a  handsome  return  for  his  labor.  The 
galvanized  sheet  trade  has  almost  disappeared,  owing  to  the  high 
price  of  spelter  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  Government  export  per- 
mits. Values  advanced  during  the  year  from  $129  to  about  $141  per 
ton.  The  declared  exports  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures  to  the 
United  States  for  1916  were  practically  the  same  as  in  1915,  despite 
the  greatly  increased  demand  on  this  trade  to  fill  Government  orders. 

The  local  wire  mills  had  difficulties  all  through  the  year,  due  to 
the  scarcity  of  rods,  which  have  advanced  in  price,  and  nearly  all 
this  wire-making  material  has  to  be  brought  from  America. 

The  practical  exclusion  of  nearly  all  foreign  competition  has  placed 
iron  and  steel  masters  in  a  commanding  position.  A  conference  held 
at  Birmingham  in  November,  1916,  representing  six  associations  from 
various  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  decided  to  abolish  the  customary  2^ 
per  cent  discount. 

other  Metal  Trades  Prosper. 

Production  throughout  the  Birmingham  metal  trades  was  con- 
tinued on  a  vast  scale,  and  works  extension  took  place  throughout 
1916.  Difficulties  of  production  have  been  augmented  by  advances 
in  metal  values,  carrying  with  them  several  increases  in  the  prices  of 
finished  goods.  The  large  number  of  additional  factories  engaged  in 
the  metal  trades  stimulated  scientific  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Metals,  which  has  proved  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  manufac- 
turers in  meeting  specific  Government  requirements.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  a  Government  order  prohibited  the  sale  of  copper  except  for 
purely  war  purposes,  and  this  will  probably  lead  to  a  practical  sus- 
pension of  operations  for  the  present  in  the  general  brass  trades. 
However,  the  export  of  brass  manufactures  to  the  United  States 
increased  by  more  than  $6,000  in  1916  and  wages  advanced  consist- 
ently. There  were  no  labor  troubles  and  almost  no  unemployment. 
In  all  factories  there  was  much  substitution  of  female  for  male  labor 
and  adoption  of  more  automatic  machinery. 

Review  of  Tin-Plate  Industry. 

Fluctuations  in  prices  of  tin  plate  were  severe  and  great  difficulties 
attended  the  execution  of  orders.  In  January,  1916,  quotations  were 
$6.19  per  box,  "  C  "  14  by  20,  112  sheets,  108  pounds,  and  in  May 
buyers  had  to  pay  $8.87,  which  was  about  the  top  notch  of  the  year. 
In  June  the  price  fell  and  by  the  end  of  July  was  down  to  $6.56. 
This  was  caused  by  the  Government  fixing  $50.48  as  the  maximinn 
price  for  steel  bars,  the  figure  ])reviously  being  $65.69.  In  August 
there  was  an  improvement  in  the  market  when  a  new^  feature  in  the 
trade  presented  itself.  No  plates  were  allowed  to  be  manufactured 
unless  "A"  or  "  B  "  certificates  were  given  and  permission  to  roll 
granted  to  the  works  by  the  Government.  This  had  the  effect  of 
raising  the  price  of  tin  plates  in  stock  to  $7.90,  oAving  to  their  being 
in  limited  supply,  and  making  the  price  for  "A"  and  "  B  "  certifi- 
cates $7.04.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  price  for  stock  plates  w^as 
$8.50  and  for  "A"  certificate  plates  from  $6.56  to  $7.29.  Some  of  the 
large  w^orks  at  present  are  turning  out  only  one-third  of  their  pro- 
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diiction,  Avhile  the  smaller  works  find  it  difficult  to  keep  half  their 
mills  going.  The  great  difficulty  is  the  delay  in  getting  certificates 
to  roll  the  plates,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  production  to-day 
is  35  per  cent  of  that  in  prewar  times. 

Statistics  show  that  307,462  long  tons,  valued  at  $39,000,000,  were 
exported  in  1916,  as  compared  wdth  456,081  long  tons  ($32,500,000) 
in  1913.  Although  the  tonnage  was  148,619  less  in  1916,  the  value 
of  the  plates  shipped  increased  by  $6,500,000.  America  is  producing 
50  per  cent  more  tin  plates  than  South  Wales  did  in  prewar  times 
and  British  manufacturers  realize  how  severe  this  competition  will 
be  in  the  future. 
lead  Prices  Fluctuate — Spelter  Production. 

Fluctuations  in  the  price  of  lead  were  not  so  wide  as  in  1915,  but 
at  times  movements  were  sharp,  and  the  highest  level  in  a  century 
w\as  reached  during  1916.  Earl}'  in  the  year  the  value  was  lifted  well 
above  $146  per  ton.  The  embargo  placed  on  speculative  dealings 
restricted  business  severely  after  the  first  few  weeks.  The  opening 
had  been  fairly  active  and  the  price  for  soft  foreign  prompt  had 
jumped  from  $146.59  per  ton  to  $158.15  and  back  to  $142.33  before 
the  end  of  January,  then  advancing  steadily  on  a  good  demand  for 
export  to  $172.75,  the  record  figure.  Then  followed  a  gradually 
accelerating  fall  to  $135.64,  the  lowest  of  the  year,  early  in  July, 
owing  to  increased  offerings  and  the  poor  foreign  inquirj^  The 
late  summer  and  early  autumn  brought  a  renewed  rise  to  $148.42 
on  fresh  foreign  buying,  a  fair  home  demand,  and  the  continued 
small  imports.  The  long-standing  price  of  $148.42  is  $1.82  above 
the  close  of  1915. 

In  shipments  of  lead  manufactures  to  the  United  States  there 
was  an  increase  from  $8,500  to  $14,500. 

In  1915  the  phenomenal  rise  in  spelter  was  a  feature;  in  1916  its 
sudden  return  to  a  more  reasonable  level  was  a  notable  fact.  How- 
ever, in  early  March  the  price  stood  at  $535,  after  commencing  the 
year  at  $428,  but  that  was  before  the  growing  production  in  America 
and  elsewhere  had  affected  the  market.  A  very  high  rate  was  main- 
tained for  some  time  aftenvard;  at  the  end  of  April  it  was  $511. 
Earlj'-  in  July  the  low  point  of  the  year,  $214,  was  reached,  but 
there  was  a  recovery  later,  and  the  closing  price  of  December  20, 
at  $264,  was  $169  under  the  final  quotation  of  December  31,  1915. 

Manufacture  of  Motor  Cars  and  Cycles,  Rubber  Tires,  and  Magnetos. 

The  cycle  and  motor  trades  have  been  practically  revolutionized 
by  the  war,  and  the  private  motor  car  has  consequently  been  very 
much  neglected  by  manufacturers.  Broadly  speaking,  there  has  been 
a  great  reduction  in  the  output  of  cycles  and  motors,  but  some  orders 
for  the  allied  Governments  have  been  large.  One  British  manu- 
facturer introduced  improvements  whereby  an  important  race  in 
America  was  won  by  his  car,  and  this  shows  that  design  is  not  being 
neglected.  Before  the  Government  order  issued  in  June,  1916,  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  motor  cars  many  American  machines 
had  been  coming  in. 

In  the  tire  industry  manufacturers  were  able  to  supply  all  ordinary 
requirements  in  addition  to  Government  demands.  There  was  dis- 
appointment in  the  rubber  trade  that  the  prohibition  pertaining  to 
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the  importation  of  inotor  cars  was  not  extended  to  rubber  tires. 
Small  factories  able  to  produce  for  general  requirements  easily  sold 
their  output,  as  many  workers  spent  their  increased  earnings  in  the 
purchase  of  cycles.  A  great  number  of  small  rubber  articles  are  no 
longer  made  in  Birmingham,  being  displaced  by  war  necessities. 

There  was  great  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  magnetos,  which 
had  been  largely  imported  from  Germany  and  later  from  America. 
Most  of  the  petrol  restrictions  have  now"  been  removed,  indicating 
that  the  real  intention  was  as  much  to  limit  the  pleasure  use  of  motor 
cars  as  to  conserve  the  supply  of  fuel. 
Depression  in  Sporting  Gun  and  Ammunition  Trade. 

The  sporting  branches  of  the  gun  trade  had  another  poor  year,  as 
shown  1)/  the  report  of  the  Proof  House  Guardians  in  May,  1916, 
when  a  total  w^as  reported  of  some  213,500  proofs,  a  decrease  during 
1915  of  40  per  cent  from  the  previous  j^ear.  As  compared  even  with 
1913,  another  poor  year,  this  represents  a  fall  of  over  50  per  cent.  The 
trade  is  handicapped  by  various  restrictions.  Foreign  arms  showed  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  proved,  and  there  is  much  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  British  gun  trade  on  account  of  the  strong  foreign 
competition  that  it  has  to  meet.  Many  shops  formerly  employing 
from  15  to  20  hands  are  now  idle.  A  small  amount  of  export  trade  is 
still  carried  on,  but  this  has  been  very  much  restricted ;  some  $13,000 
worth  of  cartridges  arid  gunpowder  were  shipped  to  the  United  States 
in  1915  and  none  in  1916,  due  to  Government  restrictions.  However, 
the  value  of  the  exports  of  firearms  to  the  United  States  decreasecl 
only  $1,000,  or  15  per  cent,  in  1916. 

Gold  and  Platinum  Restrictions  Hamper  Jewelry  Makers. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  outlook  was  discouraging  for  the 
jewelry  trade,  but  the  slump  of  1914  was  brief  and  quickly  followed 
by  a  strong  demand.  During  1916  war  workers,  earning  from  $24 
to  $58  and  $73  per  week,  showed  a  desire  for  personal  decorations,  so 
that  the  jewelry  trade  v;as  busy.  There  was  a  great  demand  for 
high-class  jewelry.  The  scarcity  of  labor  increased  through  the 
transfer  of  workers  to  war  factories.  The  amount  of  munition  work 
nov,'  being  done  by  jcAvelry  linns  is  considerable  and  the  labor  now 
available,  even  including  women  and  girls,  does  not  exceed  20.000. 

The  chief  difficulty  throughout  the  year  w^as  the  scarcity  of  gold. 
The  Government  thought  it  necessary  to  end  the  practice  of  melting 
sovereigns  heretofore  obtained  in  fairly  large  quantities  from  the 
banks,  and  for  many  years  used  in  the  production  of  wedding  rings 
and  other  articles  for  Avhich  the  peculiar  alloy  of  gold  coin  was 
especially  adapted.  This  prohibition  immediately  placed  certain 
mauufaclii/'ers  in  great  difficulties,  and  strong  representations  were 
made  to  the  Government  to  release  larger  quantities  of  gold  for 
jewelry  manufacture.  This  demand  proved  ineffectual.  The  melt- 
ing of  obsolete  gold  articles,  the  .collection  of  okl  jewelry,  and  the 
sifting  of  floor  dust  has  done  more  than  was  expected  to  meet  the 
deficieiicy.  Another  difficulty  arose  when  the  Government  requisi- 
tioned platinum  and,  under  dates  of  November  16  and  December  5, 
all  gold  importations  were  stopped  except  under  special  licenses,  which 
could  be  obtained  only  when  the  goods  had  been  ordered  and  paid 
for  before  the  law  took  effect. 
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A  number  of  Belgian  refugees  are  employed  in  Birmingham  in  the 
cutting  of  valuable  diamonds,  and  the  effect  of  this  introduction  of 
foreign  highly  skilled  labor  is  expected  to  be  permanent.  The  manu- 
facture of  fine  chain  by  machinery,  which  before  the  war  was  prac- 
tically a  German  industry,  has  been  taken  up  very  extensively  in 
this*  city. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  export  of  jewels  for  watches  and 
meters  to  the  United  States  from  $40,000  in  1915  to  $12,500  in  1916, 
but  the  export  of  half-pearls  and  other  small  stones,  not  previouslj'' 
shipped  from  this  city,  has  grown  considerably. 

Decreased  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  declared  exports  from  the  Birmingham  district  in  1916  were 
valued  at  $264,606  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  totals  were 
$3,008,008  in  1915  and  $2,743,402  in  1916.  The  1916  export  returns 
for  Redditch  show  an  increase  of  nearly  $161,000  over  1915.  The 
Kidderminster  agencv  was  closed  on  March  31,  1916.  Shipments  to 
the  Philippines  decreased  from  $35,701  in  1915  to  $21,904  in  1916 ; 
in  the  case  of  many  items,  shipments  were  sent  to  Porto  Rico  instead, 
probabl,y  OAving  to  the  better  transportation  facilities.  The  exports 
to  Porto  Rico  increased  by  $3,724  in  the  past  year,  especially  those 
of  agricultural  implements,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  harness  and 
saddlery,  and  linseed  oil.  The  only  shipment  to  Hawaii  in  1915  was 
$450  worth  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures ;  no  exports  were  declared 
in  1916.  Returned  American  goods,  amounting  to  $11,650  in  1915 
and  $26,000  in  1916,  were  returned  as  unsuitable  for  market,  defec- 
tive, or  not  according  to  specifications,  and  the  increase  is  only 
natural  when  it  is  considered  that  the  imports  in  1916  were  so  much 
in  excess  of  those  in  1915. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  declared  exports  from 
Birmingham  to  the  United  States  and  possessions  for  1916,  as  com- 
pared with  1915 : 


Articles. 


TO  UNITED  STATES. 


Aeroplane  parts,  metal 

Agricultural  implements 

Art,  works  of,  over  100  years. 
Automoliile    chassis,    over 

S2,000 

Automol'ile  parts 

Bicycle  parts , 

Brass  manufactures 

Brushes 

Buttons,  horn , 

Carpets: 

Axminster , 

Brussels 

Goat  hair 

Wilton 

Wool 

Chalk,  precipitated 

Chemicals: 

Ammonia — 

Carbonate... , 

Muriate , 

Sulphur- 
Crude  

Lac 

]?icarbonate 

>Cotton  manufactures: 

Bandings,  etc , 

Yarn,  bleached , 


$9. 405 

3,282 

18,577 
4,825 
22, 038 
25,618 
10,042 
23,990 


18,887 


27,834 
46,535 

3,104 
7,155 


11,295 
4,277 


1916 


S8,000 
27, 524 

21,088 

13,363 

8,388 
28,488 
31,743 
14,487 
30, 710 

13,773 
3,020 
2,442 

71,080 
3, 093 

17,651 


24,033 
17, 829 

4,626 
5,853 
1,070 

11,573 
6,930 


Articles. 


TO  UNITED  ST.^TES— COnt. 

Cutlery: 

Shears,  etc 

Tal  )le,  with  handles 

Knives,  with  handles 

Eartlien-\\are,  decorated 

Firearms:  Shot  guns,  double- 
barreled  

Fui'  skins,  rabbit 

Fruits,  preserved 

Gelatin,  above  25  cents  per 

pound 

Glass  manufactures: 

Plates,  unwronght,   for 

spectacles,  etc 

Glassware 

Stained-glass  windows. . . 
Gloves,  sheepskin,  uulined, 
not  over  14-inch: 

Men's 

Women's 

Glue 

India  rubber  manufactures . . 
Iron  and  steel  manufactures: 

Anvils 

Chain- 
Sprocket  

Other 

Macliinery  parts 


1915 


$16, 009 

3,384 

1,792 

32,  ie8 

4,341 
93, 769 


9,690 


156, 718 

2,572 

32, 960 


48,741 
20,976 


11,755 


73,465 
11,204 
59,427 


1916 


S2,318 
3,210 
1,002 

42,044 

3,588 
153,028 
11,420 

16, 079 


160,025 
55, 530 
15, 986 


63, 657 
23,592 
10, 572 
80,906 

8,638 

39, 141 
48, 412 
22,109 
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Articles. 


TO  UNITED  STATES— COnt. 

Iron  and  steel  manufac- 
tures—continued. 

Sashes,  frames,  etc 

Sheets,  tinned 

Jewels  for  watches  and  me- 
ters   

Lead,  manufactures  of 

Leather: 

Chamois  skins 

Fancy 

Harness  and  saddle 

Unfinished,  n.  e.  s 

Leather  manufactures: 

Bags,  etc.,  unfitted 

Bags,  fitted 

Harness  and  saddler3'. . . 

Other 

Motorcycle  parts 

Needles: 

Needle  cases 

Handsewing 

Paints  and  varnishes: 

Indian  reds,  oxides 

Varnish,  spirit,  over  10 
per  cent  alcohol 

Varnish,  all  other 

Paper  goods 

Pens  and  penholders 

Photographic  films 

Pins, base  metal 

Quicksilver 

Sauce,  pickles,  vinegar,  etc. . 
Scrap     metal:     Manganese 

bronze 

Shells,  mother-of-pearl 


$27, 93S 


40, 162 

8,405 

637 

4,003 

584 


70,674 
5,311 
26,309 
46, 533 


5,502 
6,092 

14,548 

7,590 

15, 102 

9,763 

117,770 

18, 563 
76, 876 


16,315 


1916 


$41, 
•5; 

12, 
14, 


88, 885 
7,951 
46, 117 
35, 281 
24,605 

7,307 
8,968 

14,407 

7,450 
21,531 
15, 633 
152,215 
33,379 
90,227 

4,131 
51,571 

8,465 
27,090 


Articles. 


TO  UNITED  STATES— COnt. 

Silk  goods,  n.  e.  s 

Silk,  artificial,  yams 

Silver  and  plated  ware 

Skins,  sheep,  pickled 

Soap: 

Toilet,  perfumed 

Other 

Toys 

Wood  manufactures:  Willow 
All  other  articles 

Total 

TO  PORTO  RICO. 

Agricultural  implements 

Paint,  zinc,  in  oil 

All  other  articles 

Total 

TO  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

Confectionery 

Hardware 

India  rubber  manufactures. 

Iron  chain 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures, 

n.  e. s 

Metal  manufactures,  n.  e.  s. 

Paints,  colors,  etc 

Wire  rope 

All  other  articles 

Total 


1915 


$4,743 

211,079 

21,749 

6,090 

1,965 

231 

29,005 

7,217 

1,353,833 


1916 


$4,403 
437,892 
45,334 
23,458 

2,244 

3,770 

10, 776 

12,532 

303,094 


3,008,008 


6,042 
1,156 
1,716 


8,914 


4,532 

4,337 

869 

2,574 

7,128 

4,047 

1,304 

895 

10,015 


35, 701 


2,743,402 


7,803 
1,106 
3,729 


3,827 
1,280 
1,556 
1,351 

3,497 
3,696 
1,888 
2,497 
2,312 


21,904 


Increased  snipments. 

The  foregoing  table  shows  many  increases  in  1916.  The  shipments 
of  gehitin  were  worth  $6,389  more  than  in  1915.  The  amount  of 
photographic  fihii  exported  from  this  district  nearly  doubled  in  the 
past  year,  and  this  seems  the  more  remarkable  because  of  the  great 
difficult}^  in  obtaining  the  raw  material  for  its  manufacture. 

The  export  of  vinegar  was  nearl}^  three  times  as  great  as  in 
1915,  and  the  shipments  of  pickled  sheepskins  increased  almost  four- 
fold in  value.  Leather  gained  hj  about  $15,000,  ow4ng  almost  en- 
tirel}'  to  the  shipments  of  one  large  firm  to  New  Yor]?.  Leather 
manufactures  also  increased  materially  in  1916,  and  the  export  of 
paper  goods  was  50  per  cent  greater  than  in  1915,  in  spite  of  the 
shortage  in  this  comitry. 

Shipments  of  undressed  rabbit  skins  increased  by  nearly  $60,000 
in  1916,  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  iVmerican  buyers  can  no  longer 
obtain  this  fur  from  the  Continent.  This  trade  is  improving 
monthly,  and  a  surprising  gain  may  be  shown  in  1917. 

The  value  of  antiques  shipped  from  Birmingham  during  the  last 
12  months  increased  by  almost  $18,000,  being  seven  times  the  figures 
for  1915.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  activities  of  two  local  dealers. 
On  account  of  the  war,  the  market  for  these  goods  in  England  has 
declined,  and  these  firms  will  probably  continue  to  carry  on  a  large 
export  trade  with  the  United  States. 

There  was  an  increase  of  300  per  cent  in  the  shipments  of  books 
during  1916  over  1915,  but  the  total  value  for  both  these  years  is 
much  less  than  for  1914  alone.     However,  no  importance  can  be 
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placed  on  these  varying  amounts,  and  the  market  fluctuates  accord- 
ing to  the  demands  of  private  individuals. 

Other  gains  are  shown  in  exports,  of  brushes  ($4,445),  buttons 
($0,720).  india  rubber  manufactures  ($69,151),  and  paints  and  var- 
nishes ($6,148).  The  exports  of  pins  and  needles,  always  a  staple 
product  of  this  district,  increased  by  15  and  50  per  cent,  respectively. 
Decreased  Shipments — New  Items — Precious  Metals. 

Celluloid  buttons  have  been  called  for  in  large  quantities,  but 
recently  the  restriction  of  supplies  of  this  material  has  compelled  the 
substitution  of  erinoicl,  which  has  been  found  ver}^  suitable,  being 
susceptible  to  mechanical  production  in  all  shapes,  and  receptive  of 
dyes  in  a  great  variet}'^  of  shades.  The  export  of  celluloid  manufac- 
tures to  the  United  States  declined  by  more  than  $6,000  (66|  per 
cent)  in  the  past  year. 

Shipments  of  chemicals  from  this  district  were  much  smaller  in 
1916,  partly  due  to  the  increased  difficulties  in  obtaining  materials 
and  partly  because  manj^  of  the  large  manufacturers  are  utilizing  the 
most  of  their  staffs  and  equipment  for  Government  work. 

Among  the  new  items  on  the  Birmingham  list  in  1916  Avere  glue, 
exported  to  the  United  States  because  other  foreign  markets  have 
been  closed  to  this  trade;  scrap  metal,  and  other  articles  formerly 
invoiced  at  the  Kidderminster  agency,  closed  March  31,  1916, 

There  was  no  export  of  gold  bullion  in  1916,  owning  to  Gov- 
ernment restrictions,  but  shipments  of  silver  and  silver  plate  increased 
more  than  100  per  cent,  and  $4,131  worth  of  quicksilver  was  shipped 
to  the  United  States  during  the  past  year. 

Coventry  Busy  With  Government  Work — Lovsr  Death  Rate. 

Coventry,  which  is  mainly  an  engineering  center,  has  continued  to 
take  an  active  part  in  suppljdng  the  national  needs  In  the  matter 
of  accommodation  for  its  w'orkers  Coventrj^  is  no  better  off  than  it 
was  a  year  ago,  and  great  numbers  of  male  and  female  workers  still 
come  into  the  city  each  day  from  neighboring  towns.  Firms  con- 
templating extension  of  works  will  have  to  include  in  the  plans 
housing  accommodation. 

The  1916  death  rate  for  Coventry,  11  per  thousand  of  the  popula- 
tion, is  the  lowest  on  record.  In  1915  the  mortality  was  12.9  per 
thousand,  so  that  the  reduction  is  nearly  15  per  cent.  No  sucli  fall 
has  occurred  since  1901,  when  a  decline  was  reported  equal  to  20  per 
cent.  In  1900  the  rate  was  17.5.  Although  the  population  of  the 
city  is  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  it  was  45  years  ago,  the  deaths 
are  onh'-  twice  as  many.  The  city  was  never  so  crowded  as  at  the 
present  time,  but  the  larger  earnings  of  the  artisan  classes  have 
enabled  them  to  attain  a  higher  standard  of  living. 
Flying  Machines  and  Motor  Cars — Textiles — Coal. 

The  manufacture  of  flying  machines  has  grown  materially  and 
after  the  war  this  will  form  a  new  and  important  branch  of  industry 
in  Coventry. 

The  recent  order  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  b}"  Avhich  motor 
manufacturers  are  prohibited,  except  under  special  permission,  from 
makmg  or  assembling  any  new  or  mnised  internal  combustion  engine, 
whether  for  motor  vehicle  or  motorcycle,  is  of  especial  interest  to 
Coventry,  the  chief  center  of  the  motor  industry  in  England;  but 
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the  effect  of  the  order  is  not  serioiisl}^  felt  because  practicalh^  no  motor 
vehicles  or  motorcycles  are  being  made  at  present  except  for  purposes 
connected  "with  the  war.  It  is  the  opinion  among  business  men  in 
Coventry  that  after  the  war  the  local  motor  manufacturers,  by  rea- 
son, of  the  large  extensions  of  factories  and  the  great  amount  of  ma- 
chinery installed,  will  be  able  to  produce  motor  cars,  particularly 
small  standard  types,  in  much  larger  numbers  and  at  much  cheaper 
prices  than  before  the  war,  and  will  be  better  able  to  compete  with 
the  low-priced  American  cars. 

A  fair  number  of  bicycles  is  still  being  made,  generallj'  for  export. 
It  is  unlikely  that  any  total  restriction  will  be  placed  upon  their 
manufacture,  as  they  are  a  recognized  necessity  to  the  worker.  Never- 
theless, the  manufacture  of  cycles  is  very  restricted  compared  with 
the  prewar  days,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  labor  and  raw  material. 

Textile  manufacturers  are  busy  and  they  are  endeavoring  to  make 
some  arrangements  with  the  Government  departments  concerned  that 
will  prevent  the  continual  movement  of  labor  away  from  the  textile 
trade  to  munition  works  on  account  of  the  higher  wages  obtainable. 

It  is  hoped  that  tlie  new  shaft  of  a  large  coal  company  at  Kerse- 
ley,  on  the  outskirts  of  Coventry,  will  reacli  a  productive  vein  next 
summer.  The  field  is  rich  and  these  sinkings  should  add  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  riation's  production  of  coal.  Its  location  is  the  nearest 
to  London,  with  the  exception  of  the  Kent  fields. 

The  Leather  Trade  of  Walsall. 

Great  difficulties  arose  in  the  saddlery  and  harness  trade  of  Wal- 
sall during  1916.  The  demand  for  saddlery  was  considerably  re- 
duced from  that  of  1915,  although  well  into  the  middle  of  the  year 
Walsall  manufacturers  were  fully  employed.  Since  then  require- 
ments have  fallen  off  and  are  now  barely  sufficient  to  keep  the  greatly 
diminished  staffs  going.  Export  business  was  handicapped  in  1916 
through  the  difficulties  in  procuring  supplies,  the  greatly  increased 
cost  of  materials  and  labor,  the  high  shipping  rates,  and  the  export 
restrictions.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  saddlery  and  harness 
from  Great  Britain  for  the  11  months  ended  November  30,  1916.  was 
$1,086,000,  as  compared  with  $2,870,000  in  1915.  In  spite  of  this  great 
decrease  the  figures  show  that  $80,000  worth  was  exported  to  the 
United  States  in  this  period  of  11  months  against  $14,500  worth  in 
1915,  and  the  value  of  the  1916  exports  to  the  United  States  was 
only  about  $17,000  less  than  in  1913.  Values  now  average  50  per 
cent  above  those  of  1913,  and  this  must  be  taken  into  account  vvhen 
comparing  the  figures. 

There  has  been  a  good  demand  for  Walsall-made  fancy  leather 
goods,  and  if  times  were  normal  manufacturers  would  be  fully  oc- 
cupied. HoAvever,  material  is  not  only  expensive  but  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  labor  is  scarce,  and  wages  are  high.  Female  labor  is 
becoming  more  useful  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  Vv'ill  be  iiuportant 
in  the  future  in  the  manufacture  of  fancj^  leather  goods. 

Active  Year  in  Wolverhampton. 

The  year  1916  in  Wolverhampton  >Aas  extremely  taxing  to  em- 
ployers and  employed,  for  every  ounce  was  contributed  to  the  end  in 
view  and  it  Avas  a  year  of  wonderful  acc(  m]:)lishnients  in  every  in- 
dustry. This  was  incAitable,  considering  the  natuie  of  Wolverhamp- 
ton's manufactures.    From  the  beginning  of  1916  there  was  a  steady 
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ach'ance  not  onlj'  in  the  demand  for  general  manufactures  but  in 
prices,  which  touched  high-water  mark  throughout  the  period.  Not 
for  many  years  were  prices  so  high,  and  many  records  were  estab- 
lished. 

In  the  iron  and  steel  trade  orders  came  to  this  district  which  had 
previously  been  filled  by  Germany,  Belgium,  and  France,  as  every 
kind  of  article  made  of  iron  and  steel  has  been  in  wide  demand.  The 
only  anxiety  was  the  extreme  difficulty  in  maintaining  a  steady  sup- 
ply of  raw  materials.  From  the  beginning  of  the  year  prices  varied, 
but  generally  on  the  rising  side.  There  was  a  good  demand  for  thin 
stamping  plates,  finished  black  sheets,  rods,  and  smelted  iron.  The 
demand  for  pig  iron  exceeded  the  output.  The  year  closed  with 
further  rising  prices  and  large  orders  in  hand. 

New  industries  are  bound  to  develop  and  already  Wolverhampton 
is  the  chosen  center  for  a  great  extension  to  be  carried  out  by  a  com- 
pany manufacturing  artificial  silk,  which  has  acquired  at  the  western 
end  of  the  town  72  acres  for  the  erection  of  a  factory.  This  company 
has  enjoyed  much  prosperity  in  recent  years,  and  up  to  war  time 
kept  all  its  mills  working  to  full  capacity.  Its  exports  decreased 
from  $1,211,000  in  1915  to  $438,000  in  1916,  owing  to  inability  to 
obtain  necessary  raw  materials,  but  when  shipping  facilities  are  again 
normal  the  market  will  be  better  than  ever. 

For  the  first  time  two  shipments  of  aeroplane  parts,  total  value 
$8,000,  were  made  in  the  past  3'ear,  and  an  increase  in  this  business 
is  looked  for  during  1917. 

In  February,  1916,  the  Midland  ironworkers  were  given  another 
7^  per  cent  advance  in  Avages,  making  the  rate  for  puddling  $3.40 
per  long  ton,  the  highest  ever  attained.  In  December  came  an  addi- 
tional 5  per  cent  advance,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  wages  for  puddling 
will  reach  $4.20  per  long  ton,  including  the  bonus. 

Exports  to  United  States  from  Kidderminster  and  Redditch. 

It  is  impossible  to  compare  the  values  of  declared  exports  of  1915 
with  1916,  owing  to  the  closing  of  the  Kidderminster  agency  on 
March  31,  1916.  All  shipments  formerly  declared  at  this  agencj'^ 
are  now  included  in  the  list  of  declared  exports  from  Birmingham, 
with  the  result  that  the  Birmingham  list  carries  manj-  entirely!'  new 
items.  The  large  increases  in  Birmingham's  exports  of  agricultural 
implements,  carpets,  earthenware,  glass  manufactures,  gloves,  chain, 
chamois  skins,  sauce,  and  vinegar,  are  almost  entirely  due  to  goods 
originating  at  Kidderminster. 

Below  are  given  quantities  and  values  of  certain  exports  from 
Kidderminster  to  the  United  States  for  the  calendar  j^ear  1916,  but 
these  amounts  are  only  approximate  and  included  merel}*  to  give  a 
rough  idea  of  the  town's  trade: 

Carpets— Axminster,  $20,351;  brussels,  $3,668;  goat  hair,  $4,550; 
wilton,  $79,639 ;  and  wool,  $3,693 ;  fiber  manufactures— -cord,  $1,883, 
and  printed  linens,  $3,271;  preserved  fruits,  $11,420;  horsehair 
manufactures.  $3,310;  printers'  ink.  $2,628;  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
tures—anchors, $1,426,  and  anvils,  $8,638 ;  leather,  unfinished,  $24,397. 

There  was  little  change  in  trade  conditions  in  Eedditch  during 
1916.  The  value  of  exports  of  fish  hooks  and  fishing  tackle  in- 
creasi^d  by  about  $5,000,  due  partly  to  higher  prices  on  account  of  the 
increased  cost  of  raw  materials  and  labor.    A  large  increase  is  shown 
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in  wire  staples.    Exports  of  needle  cases  decreased  more  than  ^iO  pe- 
cent,  but  the  value  of  needles  shipped  increased  over  $100,000. 

The  principal  articles  exported  from  Kidderminster  to  the  United 
States  in  1015  and  in  the  lirst  quarter  of  1016,  and  those  invoiced  at 
Redditch  in  the  calendar  years  1915  and  1916  were  valued  as  follows : 


Articles. 


FROM  KIDDEEMIXSTER. 


Agricultural  implements 

Carpets: 

Axminster 

Goat  hair 

Wilton 

Earthenware,  decorated 

Fruits,  preserved  iu  sugar 

Glassware 

Iron    and    steel    manufactures: 

Anvil? 

Vinegar 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1915. 

1916. 

?8,7S9 

a $3, 955 

19,7S8 
15,913 
c6, 529 
23, 071 
10,505 
31, 372 

a  6, 578 
a  2,  lOS 
a  8,  559 
a  6, 931 
o6,042 
0  8,969 

5, 858 
12, 702 
6S,S15 

0  3,731 
a  S,  128 
0  y,  143 

251,840 

a  64, 144 

Articbs. 


FROM   REDDITCn. 

Fish  hooks  and  'ishing  tackle.. , 
Iron    and    steel    manufactures: 
Wire- 
Staples , 

Manufactures  (n.^e.  s.). . , 
Needles: 

Needle  cases , 

Hand  sewing , 

Other 

Pins,  base  metal 

Thimbles 

AH  other  articles 


.VJ;\9ii 


Total I  -23,  j36 


1916. 


;6,182 

84,  G74 

7,169 

9,513 

13, 187 

5, 255 

301,. 578 

427, 134 

40,914 

51, 260 

11,8.83 

7,960 

1,549 

2,169 

563 

67r 

684, 866 


a  From  Jan.  1  to  Mar.  31,  inclusive. 

The  Kidderminster,  and  Redditch  agencies  did  not  report  any 
shipments  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  Porto  Rico,  or  HaAvaii  in 
1916. 

BRADFORD. 

By   Con.sul    Augustus   E.   Ingram. 

War-time  conditions,  in  their  complexity  of  abnormal  activity  in 
certain  branches  of  industry  and  drastic  restrictions  in  others,  com- 
bined with  the  gradual  assumption  by  the  (Government  of  control  of 
all  'the  large  industries,  made  the  year  1916  most  memorable  in 
Bradford.  Owiug  to  the  demand  on  an  unprecedently  large  scale 
for  army  cloths  and  to  the  large  amount  of  Government  work  of  all 
kinds  distributed  among  the  manufacturers  in  this  district,  a  yenv 
of  almost  unequaled  prosperity  has  been  enjoyed  by  both  capital 
and  laltor.  The  amount  received  by  the  Government  from  the  ex- 
cess profits  tax,  were  the  return  available,  w'ould  show  how  well 
manufacturers  and  merchants  have  fared;  unemployment  was  prac- 
tically nonexistent  and  wages  rose  to  a  higher  scale  than  ever  before. 

Although  this  state  of  alfairs  rests  upon  an  artificial  basis,  and 
Avhen  the  war  ends  and  the  large  w^ar  equipment  contracts  cease, 
trade  Avill  receive  a  severe  check,  it  is  argued  that  the  many  millions 
of  combatants  will  not  quickly  be  demobilized  and  that,  so  far  as 
the  textile  industries  are  concerned,  there  v\^ill  be  for  a  long  time  a 
heavy  demand  for  all  kinds  of  civilian  clothing,  as  the  stocks  in  most 
countries  are  now  very  low.  Historical  precedents  are  said  to  point 
to  the  probability  of  a  boom  in  avooI  and  a  ]jig  demand  for  wool 
products  for  some  time  after  peace  is  concluded. 

Heeord  Year  for  Wool  Trade — Government  Control. 

The  wool  trade  had  probably  the  most  memorable  year  in  its  entire 
history.  Prices  rose  aboA"e  all  former  records,  but  more  remarkable 
v\  as  the  control  that  the  Government,  as  a  Avar-time  measure,  gradu- 
ally imposed  over  the  whole  industry. 

15144°— 17— 3  9a 3 
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It  was  in  the  hosiery  branch  of  the  wool  trade  that  the  move- 
ment toward  Government  control  was  first  felt.     Toward  the  end  of 

1914  firms  were  told  that  the.y  must  execute  armj'  contracts  and 
put  aside  civilian  trade,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  fixing  of 
l)rices  for  both  the  spinning  of  yarns  and  the  process  of  manu- 
facture. At  the  close  of  1915  restricted  prices  for  khaki  clothing 
were  paid  to  regular  armj'^  contractors;  but  it  was  soon  apparent 
that  with  the  continued  upward  movement  of  wool  values,  owing  to 
increased  consumption  on  Government  and  private  account,  a  fixed 
standard  could  not  be  maintained  at  the  manufacturing  end  of  the 
trade  without  control  of  the  raw  material.  For  that  reason  the  first 
of  the  English  wool  sales,  arranged  to  take  place  at  Kettering  on 
June  8,  1916,  was  postponed,  and  a  few  daj^s  later  an  Army  Council 
Order  was  published,  under  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Act,  making  it 
illegal  for  anyone  to  bu}^,  sell,  or  deal  in  wool  grown  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  191C  without  permission  of  the  Army  Council. 
It  was  finally  decided  to  commandeer  the  1916  domestic  wool  clip 
and  to  pay  for  it  on  the  basis  of  prewar  prices  plus  35  per  cent. 

Several  weeks  elapsed  before  the  full  details  of  the  purchase 
scheme  were  arranged,  and  during  that  time  the  local  market  was 
in  a  very  disturbed  and  unsettled  condition.  Farmers  also  suffered 
from  the  delay  in  receiving  payment  for  their  wool.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  entering  into  arrangements  in  November.  1916,  for  the 
purchase  of  the  unsold  balance  of  first  the  New  Zealand  and  then 
the  Australian  clip  on  the  basis  of  55  per  cent  above  the  prices  pre- 
vailing in  the  colonies  in  January,  1911.  The  usual  London  wool 
sales  were  postponed  and  for  some  time  the  trade  was  in  a  state  of 
great  uncertainty,  selling  brokers  and  buying  brokers  fearing  that 
irreparable  injurj^  might  be  done  to  organizations  that  had  taken  a 
hundred  years  to  establish  if  the  present  system  of  handling  wools  was 
done  away  with,  even  during  the  period  of  war.  As  a  result  of  con- 
ferences, the  assurance  was  obtained  that  the  London  sales  would  be 
reopened  on  December  14,  1916,  and  that  in  any  event  the  Govern- 
ment control  was  intended  only  as  a  war-time  measure,  which  was 
later  interpreted  as  meaning  for  the  period  of  the  war  and  the 
transition  period  to  folloAv.  This  control  has  affected  dealers  and 
top-makers  very  acutely,  as  it  necessarily  limits  their  business. 

The  Government  opened  offices  in  Bradford  to  handle  the  distri- 
bution of  wool  under  the  direction  of  a  staff  of  wool  experts  and 
clerks.  Samples  of  the  Government-owned  avooIs  are  shown  to  the 
manufacturers,  who  select  what  they  require,  and  the  arrangement 
now  is  that  firms  engaged  on  Government  work  have  the  first  claim, 
and  the  surplus  is  then  distributed,  giving  the  export  trade  priority. 

Wool  Prices  and  Supply — Trade  Prospects. 

The  prices  of  merino  wools  at  the  close  of  1916  averaged  fully  50 
per  cent  and  of  crossbred  wool  30  per  cent  higher  than  in  December, 
1915.  These  prices  are  said  to  break  all  previous  records,  being  the 
highest  ever  known  in  the  trade. 

In  the  Australian  clip  was  reported  a  decrease  of  340,000  bales, 
but  owing  to  great  irregularity  of  shipments  and  to  the  considerable 
quantity  of  wool  of  the  old  clip  held  back  in  Australia  at  the  end  of 

1915  the  actual  decrease  in  shipments  Avas  only  216,000  bales;  but 
Japan  took  22,000  bales  more  than  in  1915,  so' that  the  Australian 
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imports  into  Europe  and  America  show  a  decrease  of  238,000  bales. 
Cape  exports  declined  by  19,000  bales,  making  a  decrease  of  257,000 
bales  in  the  total  available  supplies  of  colonial  wool;  but  as  10,000 
bales  less  were  held  over  from  1915  than  in  the  previous  year  and  as 
owing  to  the  postponement  of  the  December  sales  some  12,000  bales 
more  than  in  the  previous  December  were  carried  over  into  the  new 
year,  the  actual  shortage  in  deliveries  to  the  trade  amounts  to  309,000 
bales.  The  home  trade  has  taken  539.000  bales  less,  the  Continent 
61,000  bales  more,  and  America  169,000  bales  more. 

Regarding  post-war  prospects  in  the  wool  trade  a  forecast  pub- 
lished late  ill  191()  said  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  will  be  a  big 
demand  for  wool  in  Germany  and  Austria,  where  stocks  of  clothing 
must  now  be  seriously  reduced,  and  where  the  most  rigid  economies 
of  the  war  will  leave  a  big  opening  for  urgent  clothing  needs,  and 
after  mentioning  the  demands  likely  to  arise  in  France,  Russia,  Bel- 
gium, etc.,  it  was  said  that  it  does  not  appear  unduly  optimistic  to 
hope  that  the  demand  will  counterbalance  very  largely  the  falling 
oft  of  military  orders. 
Embargo  Limits  Sliipinents  to  United  States. 

The  v.'ool  shipments  from  Bradford  to  the  United  States  amounted 
during  191 G  to  the  comparatively  small  total  of  $800,589,  of  which 
$551,799  was  Class  1,  $155,171  Class  2,  and  $93,269  Class  3,  as  com- 
parsd  with  $6,810,562  in  1915  and  $9,061,021  in  1911.  The  reason  for 
this  marked  decline  is  the  stringent  embargo  imposed  by  the  British 
GorornniciiL  on  such  exportations ;  in  fact  no  licenses  for  the  export 
to  the  United  States  of  fleece  v,-ool  were  issued  during  the  year,  and 
the  wool  actually  exported  was  shipped  in  January,  1916,  on  licenses 
issued  late  in  1915. 

To  these  figures  for  fleece  wool  should  be  added  those  for  wool 
noils  and  vsastes.  the  shipments  of  wdiich  to  the  United  States  in  1916 
amounted  to  $163,171.  Mohair,  alpaca,  and  cashmere  noils  accounted 
for  $138,081  of  that  total,  ancl  in  the  balance  are  included  several 
shipments  of  canrl-hair  noils. 

The  Mohair  and  Aipacfi  Trade. 

The  conditions  in  the  mohair  market  in  1916  were  most  abnormal, 
but  owing  to  the  discovery  of  new  avenues  of  consumption  for  this 
material  since  the  outbreak  of  war  the  demand  for  mohair  has 
steadily  grown.  The  cutiing  off  of  supplies  from  Turkey  ha.s  been  of 
great  bcnrfit  to  South  Africa,  which  is  likely  to  be  the  principal 
source  of  supply  for  many  years  to  come,  even  when  the  war  termi- 
nates. The  now  uses  to  which  mohair  has  been  put  and  the  success 
achieved  will  undoubiedly  lead  to  a  greater  demand  in  the  future. 
In  fact  the  statement  has  been  made  that  "  mohair  is  to-day  at  its 
zenith.-'  There  would  have  been  a  much  larger  production  of  mohair 
yarns  had  the  machinery  been  available,  but  many  spinners  had 
necessarily  to  devote  their  attention  to  worsted  yarns,  and  manufac- 
turers of  mohair  cloths  could  not  obtain  sufficient  supplies  of  yarn. 
A  striking  feature  of  the  year  was  the  decline,  owing  to  the  embargo, 
of  American  purchases  of  mohair  from  Bradford.  The  shipments 
of  raw  mohair  to  the  United  States  from  Bradford  amounted  to  onlv 
$160,598  in  1916,  as  compared  with  $829,106  in  1915. 

There  was  an  active  trade  in  alpaca  all  through  the  year,  and  there 
never  was  a  time  when  so  small  a  margin  has  existed  betwc;Mi  inferiors 
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and  Ar:cjiiipa  fleece.  Average  Areqiiipa  reached  the  highest  price  for 
the  past  20  years.  This  is  due  entirely  to  military  requirements,  it 
being  possible  to  use  alpaca  inferiors  in  ever-increasing  quantities  in 
mixing  with  wool.  The  material  is  also  used  for  imitative  purposes, 
particularly  cardigan  jackets,  being  substituted  for  vicuna  and  cash- 
mere. 
Prices  and  Exports  of  Wool  Tops.  ,  ^ 

Combed  avooI  or  tops  necessarily  followed  the  price  of  raw  wool 
and  climbed  to  such  a  level  that  it  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  the  makers 
of  the  usual  diagrams  or  charts  to  display  the  phenomenal  advance. 
For  instance,  70's  Colonial  tops,  average,  which  commenced  the  year 
at  44*d.  ($0.89)  per  pound  closed  at  70d.  ($1.40)  ;  and  other  qualities 
advanced  in  like  proportion. 

The  abnormal  conditions  prevailing  made  business  extremel}^  diffi- 
cult for  topmakers,  but  they  made  good  profits,  until  later  in  the  year 
they  were  compelled  to  devote  their  machinery  to  the  production  of 
tops  for  Government  requirements. 

The  labor  shortage  was  serious  throughout  1916,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  keep  machinery  running  so  as  to  secure  the  largest  possible  output. 

Export  licenses  were  granted  very  sparingly  for  wool  tops  unless 
it  was  clearly  shown  that  they  were  required  by  the  allied  Govern- 
ments for  military  purposes.  According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  re- 
turns, however.  22.566,600  pounds  of  tops  were  exported  in  1916,  as 
compared  Avith  16,200.900  pounds  in  1915  and  36,840.300  pounds  in 
1914.  Practically  no  wool  tops  were  shipped  from  Bradford  to  the 
United  States  during  the  past  year  (the  item  of  $78,113  entered  in  the 
declared  export  return  as  w'ool  tops  consisted  of  camel-hair  tops),  as 
compared  with  $346,742  worth  in  1915  and  $1,814,632  worth  in  1914, 
which  shows  how  the  embargo  has  affected  the  trade. 
Developments  in  Manufacture  of  Yarns. 

For  spinners  the  year  1916  was  characterized  by  developments  that 
are  regarded  as  revolutionary.  The  scheme  of  Government  control 
led  to  a  definite  fixing  of  prices,  and  as  the  year  advanced  more  and 
more  machinery  was  taken  over  for  the  production  of  yarn  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  Although  the  principal  output  of  the  mills  was  for 
khaki,  a  very  considerable  export  trade  was  carried  on. 

The  folloAving  is  from  the  annual  statement  issued  by  The  York- 
shire Observer: 

A  notable  feature  of  the  year  lias  been  tlie  almost  ooinplete  abolition  of 
fine  counts,  which  certain  spinners  have  refuserl  to  produce.  As  a  conse- 
quence, fine  counts  have  risen  to  a  price  never  previously  known.  In  the 
matter  of  counts,  spinners  have  Jieen  able  to  be  independent,  and  instead  of 
soliciting  orders  have  been  in  a  position  to  exercise  their  own  discretion. 
They  have  had  a  record  year.  While  high  prices  are  to  some  extent  account- 
able for  that,  the  predominance  of  thick  counts  has  enal)led  spinners  to  effect 
the  biggest  production  in  weight  they  have  ever  known.  Thick  counts  added 
to  increasetl  prices  have  sent  up  the  tiunovei-s  by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  is 
probably  no  exaggevatiO'ii  to  sny  that  since  the  commencement  of  the  war 
turnovers  have  in  some  cases  doubled. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  a  notable  development  in  connection 
with  blending.  An  imitation  fine  crossbred  yarn  has  been  spun  from 
a  blend  of  Botany  wool  aad  mohair,  which  has  proved  a  great  success. 
The  reason  for  this  innovation  was  the  relative  cheapness  of  mohair 
at  the  beginning  of  1916. 
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Spinners  of  hosiery  yarns  were  well  emplo3^ed  all  the  year  to 
supply  not  only  the  British  manufacturers  but  also  the  French  weav- 
ing industries  established  in  new  centers  by  the  Roubaix  manufac- 
turers. An  effort  has  also  been  made  to  supply  neutral  countries 
which  before  the  war  bought  their  yarn  largel}^  from  Germany, 
Austria,  France,  and  Belgium;  and  the  hope  is  entertained  that  this 
yarn,  much  of  which  is  in  oil  instead  of  dry  spun  as  such  customers 
had  been  used  to,  will  prove  so  satisfactory^  as  to  lead  to  a  permanent 
trade. 
More  Woolen  Yarns  Exported. 

Tlie  export  figures  for  the  past  three  years  show  the  extent  of  the 
trade:  Woolen  yarn— 1914,  3.361.200  pounds;  1915,  3,924,900  pounds; 
1916,  5,613,800  pounds;  worsted  varn— 1914.  33,304.400  pounds;  1915, 
12,638,900'pounds;  1916,  22,371,600  pounds. 

In  previous  years  Germany  was  the  largest  customer  for  these 
yarns,  bu.t  the  exports  to  other  countries,  notably  France,  have 
greatly  increased,  the  amount  sent  in  1916  l3eing  7.862,300  pounds, 
against  839,800  pounds  in  1914.  Large  orders  for  yarn  have  been 
received  from  Russia  to  replace  that  previously  obtained  from  Ger- 
many, but  it  has  been  difficult  to  fill  them.  The  exports  of  wool  yarn 
to.  the  United  States^  from  Bradford  amounted  to  only  $31,783  in 
1916,  as  compared  with  $236,732  in  1915  and  $1,239,610  m  1914.  As 
in  the  case  of  wool  tops,  it  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  licenses  for 
shipment. 

Mohair  and  alpaca  yarns  have  been  exported  in  large  quantities 
to  France,  and  the  shipments  from  Bradford  to  the  United  States 
increased  from  $119,113  in  1915  to  $329,378  in  1916. 

Exports  of  Cotton  Yarns. 

The  exports  of  cotton  yarns,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
figures  for  the  entire  countrj^  declined  in  quantity  from  188,169.200 
pounds  in  19)5  to  172,192,800  pounds  in  1916,  but  owing  to  the  rise 
in  prices  the  values  of  the  exports  for  those  two  years  were  $50,197,- 
480  and  $65,370,531,  respectively.  The  Egyptian  cotton  market  was 
very  active,  prices  for  the  raw  material  actually  doubling  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

According  to  a  report  in  the  London  Times,  prices  in  the  cotton 
market  were  higher  than  they  have  been  for  50  years,  but  neverthe- 
less the  spinning  mills  had  the  best  year  since  1907,  average  profits 
from  exports  amounting  to  over  11  per  cent. 

The  shipments  of  cotton  varn  from  Bradford  to  the  Unitetl  States 
amounted  in  1916  to  $259,685,  as  compared  with  $98,356  in  1915  and 
$357,946  in  1914.  Of  the  1916  shipments,  $246,416  were  combed  yarns, 
$129,844  being  fine  counts  (over  100)  and  $58,321  ranging  in  count 
from  60  to  99.  This  shows  that  the  American  purchases  in  this  dis- 
trict are  chiefly  of  fine  Egyptian  cotton  yarns. 

Trade  in  Spun-Silk  Yarns. 

The  local  trade  in  spun-silk  yarns  during  1916  presented  many 
aspects  in  common  with  the  anomalous  conditions  prevailing  in  other 
branches  of  the  local  textile  industries,  such  as  record  prices — the 
highest  for  the  past  34  years — shortage  of  raw  materials  and  labor, 
and  uncertainty  of  deliveries. 
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Tiissah  2/20's,  a  standard  yarn  for  silk  plushes,  advanced  during 
the  year  from  6s.  6d.  ($1.5S)^to  lis.  ($2.68)  per  pound— remarkable 
figures  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  normal  price  has  been  from 
about  4s.  9d.  ($1.15)  to  5s.  3d.  ($1.28)  per  pound.  Tussah  waste, 
the  raw  material,  advanced  from  2s.  2d.  ($0.52)  to  4s.  4d.  ($1.05)  per 
pound. 

White  silk  has  advanced  very  similarly ;  2/40's  sold  at  9s.  6d.  ($2.31) 
per  pound  in  January,  1916,  rising  to  15s.  6d.  ($3.77)  in  December. 
Other  counts  showed  a  corresi)onding  advance. 

Additional  factors  responsible  for  such  high  prices  were  the  large 
stocks  purchased  by  the  Go%'ernment,  the  high  freight  rates  on  raw 
silk  and  silk  waste,  and  the  constantly  changing  market  conditions. 
The  steady  advajiice  m  price  has  diverted  attention  to  mohair  3^arns 
as  a  substitute  in  certain  plush  fabrics,  but  there  is  no  indication  of  a 
lessening  demand  or  of  adequate  supplies. 

The  exports  of  spun  silk  yarn  from  Bradford  to  the  United  States 
Avere  less  in  quantity  in  1910  than  in  1915,  but  the  value  of  the  ship- 
ments was  $1,072,224  as  compared  with  $824,055. 

The  shipment  of  silk  noils,  which  have  been  imported  by  American 
lirms  for  blending  with  wool  and  other  ])urposes,  has  suffered  from 
the  embargo,  and  only  $37,768  worth  Avas  exported  from  this  district 
to  the  United  States  in  1910  as  compared  Avith  $88,709  in  1915  and 
$227,635  in  1914. 

Manufacture  of  Cloth. 

The  Bradford  piece  trade,  as  it  is  called  locally,  prospered  in  spite 
of  the  apparently  prohibitive  prices.  As  the  Yorkshire  Observer, 
remarks,  the  experience  of  all  in  the  trade  suggests  that  the  world  is 
so  hungry  for  fabrics  that  price  has  become  almost  a  secondary,  in- 
stead of  a  primary,  consideration.  The  only  exception  to  the  de- 
mand is  Botany  avooI  linings,  which  by  reason  of  the  high  price  of  the 
raw  material  have  almost  disappeared,  their  place  being  taken  by 
cotton  linings. 

The  civilian  trade  in  cloth  for  men's  Avear  Avas  not  large.  The  chief 
demand  Avas  for  serges,  gabardines,  and  covert  coatings.  The  prices 
for  Avomen's  costume  cloths  Avere  higher  than  ever,  but  the  domestic 
demand  was  uuiintained,  clearly  in  consequence  of  so  many  thousands 
of  Avomcn  being  emplo.yed  in  industry  at  high  Avages,  and  the  export 
trade  Avas  benefited  by  the  fact  that  Bradford  has  been  practically 
the  only  market.  The  demand  for  fabrics  of  a  veloui'  type  was  never 
so  great. 

The  Avar  has  resulted  in  a  big  demand  for  paramattas  with  line 
Botany  Aveft  for  rubber  proofing,  this  material  being  used  for  trench 
capes.  The  ordinary  gabardine  trade — avooI  warp  ^"ith  cotton  Aveft — 
has  flourished  greatly,  these  goods  being  mostly  cravenette  proofed 
for  men's  and  women's  wear. 
Dyestuffs  Scarce — Exports  of  Woolen  Goods. 

The  lack  of  d,vestuffs  was  relieved  to  somfe  extent  by  the  de\'elop- 
ment  of  the  domestic  manufacture,  but  the  dyeing  industry  had  a 
trying  and  difficult  year.  The  enforced  adoption  of  old-fashioned 
methods  to  take  the  place  of  synthetic  colors  has  caused  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  amount  of  labor  required,  but  the  Bradford  Dyers' 
Association,  Avhich  has  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  dyeing  trade 
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in  tlii.-j  district,  has  b_y  the  excallencc  of  its  organizatinn  handled  a* 
record  volume  of  work.  Necessarily  the  range  of  shades  and  colors 
has  had  to  be  restricted,  and  simple  colors  have  prevailed,  navy  blue 
being-  predominant.  The  cost  of  dyeing  has  risen  since  the  war  by 
as  much  as  100  per  cent  in  some  cases. 

Exporters  have  conducted  a  large  trade  with  France.  The  dearth 
of  goods  has  been  so  marked  that  it  has  been  possible  to  sell  quite 
easily  an.y thing  available.  The  winter  and  summer  season  system 
has  vanished ;  manufacturers  have  not  been  in  a  position  to  carry  out 
special  ideas,  and  customers  have  been  onl}''  too  glad  to  obtain  goods 
where  they  could  find  them. 

The  exports  of  woolen  dress  goods,  coat  linings,  etc.,  from  Brad- 
ford to  the  United  kStates  suffered  a  very  marked  decline,  the  value 
of  the  1916  shipments  being  $1,067,108,  against  $2,354,709  in  19i:)  and 
$5,021,751  in  1914. 

Shipments  of  Avorsted  coatings,  which  formerly  were  exported  in 
ver}^  large  quantities  from  Bradford  to  the  United  States,  declined 
in  value  in  1916  to  $590,819  (584,927  pounds  or  991,260  square  yards) 
from  $1,444,297  (1,719,443  pounds  or  2,910,064  square  yards)  in  1915. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  1916  shipments  consisted  of  plain  worsteds  to 
be  used  for  shoe  tops.  The  exports  of  woolen  cloths  increased  in 
1916  to  a  value  of  $819,519  (1,376,582  pounds  or  1,861,195  square 
yards)  from  $624,751  (1,265,428  pounds  or  1,580,885  square  yards)  in 
1915,  representing  mostly  fancy  woven  woolens  or  tweeds  suitable  for 
ladies'  cloaks,  mantles,  etc.,  weighing  from  18  to  32  ounces  per  square 
yard. 

More  mohair  and  alpaca  cloths  were  exported  to  the  United  States 
in  1916.  the  figures  being  $1,204,377  (1,000,939  pounds),  as  compared 
with  $905,979  (827,504  pounds)  in  1915.  They  consisted  of  bril- 
liantines,  Sicilians,  and  fairly  large  quantities  of  alpaca  linings. 

The  shipments  of  pile  fabrics  from  Bradford  to  the  United  States 
show  a  decline  in  those  made  of  mohair,  but  silk  plushes  (imitation 
seal  skins,  etc.),  and  velvets,  which  are  a  specialty  of  one  large  firm 
in  the  district,  increased  in  value  from  $30,750  in  1915  to  $119,935  in 
1916;  and  cotton  velvets,  which  are  mostly  manufactured  in  Lanca- 
shire, also  increased  from  $43,681  in  1915  to  $110,448  in  1916. 
Artificial  Silk  Dress  Goods — Dyed  Cotton  Cloth. 

Artificial  silk  dress  goods,  now  an  important  branch  -of  the  local 
textile  trade,  being  manufactured  by  firms  in  Bradford  and  Silsden, 
were  somewhat  restricted  in  production  because  of  the  shortage  of 
yarns,  but  nevertheless  they  figured  largely  in  exports  to  the  United 
States.  Being  composed  of  cotton  warp  and  artificial  silk  weft, 
cotton  predominating  in  value,  they  are  listed  under  "  manufactures 
of  cotton,  other,"  and  the  value  of  such  shipments  to  the  United 
States  in  1916  amounted  to  $122,730,  as  compared  with  $106,414  in 
1915.  Only  a  small  quantity  (approximately  $5,000)  of  cloths  com- 
posed in  chief  value  of  artificial  silk  were  shipped. 

A  feature  of  the  year  was  the  large  export  trade  in  dyed  cotton 
cloths,  Avhich  are  either  manufactured  or  dyed  locally  in  considerable 
volume.  The  black  Venetian  linings,  which  are  given  a  wonderfully 
fine  silk  or  satin  like  finish,  advanced  considerably  in  cost,  owing  to 
the  high  price  of  cotton  and  the  rise  in  dyeing  charges,  but  being- 
cheaper  than  wool  linings  they  were  sold  to  the  United  States  in 
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larger  quantities  than  ever  before.  The  exports  of  these  linings  and 
other  cotton  cloths  from  Bradford  to  the  United  States  in  1916 
amounted  to  $5,259,181  ($4,754,972  being  piece-dyed  cotton  linings), 
as  compared  with  $2,284,093  ($1,827,585  piece-dj-ed  cotton  linings) 
in  1915. 

The  local  production  of  cotton  poplins  has  grown  considerably  and 
it  is  stated  that  the  general  manufacture  of  high-grade  cotton  goods 
in  Yorkshire  is  steadily  expanding. 

The  carpet  trade  in  this  district  had  a  difficult  year,  raw  materials 
being  so  high  and  labor  very  scarce.  The  demand  for  carpets  has 
been  larger  than  expected,  and  most  manufacturers  are  reported  to 
have  been  well  employed  to  the  extent  of  the  macliinery  they  have 
been  able  to  statf.  A  large  firm  in  Halifax  made  increased  profits 
on  the  year.  The  exports  from  this  district  to  the  United  States  were 
maintained  in  191G  at  nearly  the  same  figure  as  in  1915.  $220,284,  as 
against  $222,459;  the  largest  items  were  tapestry  brussels,  tapestry 
velvets,  velvets,  and  wiltons. 
Increased  Output  of  Military  Cloths. 

Although  orders  for  army  cloths  have  inclined  more  to  the  woolen 
branch  of  the  trade  in  Huddersficld  and  the  Cobie  Valley,  the  busi- 
ness has  gradually  been  distributed  among  firms  throughout  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  so  as  to  secure  the  increased  output  necessary. 
The  British  and  Russian  khaki  contracts  were  the  principal  factors 
in  the  Avork  of  the  year.  The  French  Government  appears  to  have 
ceased  ordering  the  blue-gray  and  sky-blue  army  cloths  from  British 
manufacturers,  the  goods  now  being  produced  in  French  factories 
under  Government  supervision. 

It  is  estimated  that  early  in  the  war  the  production  of  military 
cloths  in  the  heavy  woolen  district  alone  approached  1.000.000  yards 
per  week,  and  now  that  the  Government  control  throughout  the 
country  has  been  completed  the  total  output  must  be  vastly  increased. 
The  range  of  cloths  required  is  very  large,  comprising  sei'ges,  tartans, 
overcoatings,  Bedford  cord,  whipcord,  flannels  for  shirts,  hospital 
flannels,  and  also  hosiery,  cotton  khaki,  drills,  flannelettes,  tent 
cloths,  etc. 

The  Army  Contracts  Department  published  a  statement  of  the 
quantities  of  underwear,  blankets,  and  cloth  ordered  by  the  War 
Office  from  August  4,  1914,  to  December  31,  1916,  including  con- 
tracts placed  on  behalf  of  the  allied  governments,  from  which  the 
following  figures  for  cloths  are  taken:  Cloth  for  jackets,  42,330,000 
yards:  cloth  for  trousers,  26.678.000  yards:  cloth  for  overcoats,  21,- 
558.000  yards;  barathea,  2,360,000  yards;  Bedford  cord,  2.305,000 
yards;  whipcord,  drab,  6,064.000  j-ards;  flannel  for  shirts,  105,- 
102.000  yards;  and  flannel,  hospital  and  miscellaneous,  7,244,000 
yards. 

Activity  in  Engineering  Industries. 

The  enghieering  trade  in  Bradford  prospered  in  1916,  orders  hav- 
ing been  abundant  and  the  plants  being  worked  almost  to  the  limit 
of  their  capacity.  There  was  a  scarcity  of  male  labor,  but  plenty  of 
untrained  female  labor  was  available.  General  castings  and  en- 
gineering fittings  were  in  demand  and  also  certain  local  specialties, 
such  as  superheat  furnaces  and  patent  water-cooling  towers,  which 
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have  been  ordered  in  connection  with  Government  factories  and 
controlled  establishments  in  various  parts  of  the  conntry. 

From  Halifax  it  is  reported  that  at  least  10  engineering  firms 
have  enlarged  their  premises  and  plant  or  are  about  to  do  so.  The 
output  of  machine  tools  at  Halifax  has  always  been  large,  but  in 
1916  it  was  much  greater  than  ever.  The  export  trade  was  of  ne- 
cessity comparatively  small.  The  Government  demand  for  wire  was 
very  great  and  for  that  reason  the  exports  to  the  United  States  from 
this  district  dwindled  to  $49,103  in  191G;  in  1914  they  amounted  to 
$342,838. 

At  Cleckheaton  the  makers  of  lathes,  other  machine  tools,  wood- 
working machiner}'',  and  motorcycles  have  been  exceptionally  busy. 

At  Keighley  the  machine-tool  works  increased  their  output  con- 
siderably. The  manufacture  of  washing  machines  and  other  laun- 
dry equipment,  which  prior  to  the  w^ar  w^as  an  important  industry 
in  Keighley,  and  which  used  considerable  quantities  of  American 
wood  for  the  rollers,  has  been  seriously  affected  by  the  war  reducing 
the  labor  supply  and  closing  certain  foreign  markets.  The  makers 
of  textile  machinery  have  had  a  brisk  demand  from  the  home  trade, 
but  owing  to  the  shortage  of  labor  they  have  not  been  able  to  devote 
much  attention  to  export  orders. 

The  exports  of  textile  machinery  from  Bradford  to  the  United 
States  amounted  in  1916  to  $230,775,  an  increase  of  $40,671  over  the 
total  for  1915,  but  this  is  only  a  fragment  of  the  trade  done  in 
former  years.  In  1910  the  exports  to  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$1,205,261. 

The  town  of  Otley.  in  this  district,  where  the  Wharfedale  print- 
ing presses  are  made,  which  prior  to  the  war  were  shipped  annually 
in  fairly  large  quantities  to  the  United  States,  last  year  sent  prac- 
tically none,  the  makers  now  ])eing  engaged  on  Government  work. 

The  present  prosperous  coiidition  of  the  local  engineering  in- 
dustry is  thought  to  hold  promise  of  continuance  after  the  war. 
when  there  is  expected  to  be  a  great  demand  for  machinery  and  con- 
struction material,  and  the  present  establishment  and  equipment  of 
new  plants  for  Avar  work  will  place  firms  in  a  better  position  than 
previously  to  undertake  not  only  their  former  branches  of  work,  but 
to  extend  their  operations.  The  large  force  of  women  workers  now^ 
being  trained  will  be  an  additional  asset. 

Leather  Trade  \Tnder  Government  Control. 

Government  control  has  been  strictly  exercised  in  the  leather  and 
boot  and  shoe  trades.  In  order  to  steady  the  leather  market  it  was 
decided  to  regulate  the  selling  prices  of  hides  slaughtered  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  a  scale  of  prices  w^as  established  which  Avas 
operative  tlu-oughout  the  year.  This  did  not  affect  the  quotations 
of  hides  in  the" United  States,  South  America,  and  Italy,  Avhence 
large  quantities  in  orewar  times  Avere  regularly  imported. 

By  the  end  of  June,  1916,  the  Government  obtained  possession  of 
all  stocks  of  sole  leather  throughout  the  country  Avhich  might  be 
used  for  any  purpose.  Later  all  sole  bends  of  six  pounds  and  up- 
ward were  taken  under  control,  and  this  seriously  embarrassed  boot 
and  shoe  manufacturers  making  Avomen's  goods  and  also  shoe  re- 
pairers. Control  Avas  also  extended  to  East  India  kip  leather. 
1.5144°— 17— 19a 4 
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The  exports  to  the  United  States  from  this  district  of  belting 
leather,  chiefly  apron  butts  for  conveyor  belts,  or  combing  leathers, 
as  they  are  called  locally,  increased  in  191(3  to  $97,327  from  $44,951 
in  1915.  The  shipments  of  all  other  kinds  of  leather,  which  include 
leather  for  covering  textile  machinery  rollers,  and  also  for  use  in 
the  liat  trade  for  sweat  bands,  amounted  in  1916  to  $160,403,  as  com- 
pared with  $153,355  in  1915.  Pickled  sheepskins,  which  have  figured 
in  the  exports  of  this  district  to  the  United  States  for  manv  years 
past,  increased  in  1916  to  $43-2.401  (974,143  pieces)  from  $228,332 
{484,098  pieces)  in  1915. 

Building  Operations  and  Public  Works  Postponed. 

Private  building  has  been  restricted  by  the  Government  so  as  to 
leave  the  labor  and  material  available  for  w^ork  of  national  im- 
l^ortance.  At  many  places  in  the  district  there  is  reported  to  be  a 
great  scarcity  of  houses  for  working  people,  which  has  interfered 
with  the  securing  of  operatives  by  the  factories.  The  increased  price 
of  all  building  materials — lumber,  hardware,  plumbing,  etc. — has 
been  so  great  as  to  discourage  speculative  builders. 

The  war  has  postponed  a  number  of  schemes,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  afterward  the  cit}'  will  have  to  expend  considerably  more  than 
£1,000,000.  Among  such  schemes  is  the  construction  of  a  new  reser- 
voir for  the  water  works  and  filters  at  Angram ;  the  completion  of  a 
tunnel  in  connection  with  the  transfer  of  the  sewage  works  from 
Bradford  to  Esholt,  from  5  to  6  miles  distant;  numerous  street  im- 
provements; an  extension  of  the  Bradford  Conditioning  House;  new 
schools:  and  many  other  projects  for  the  improvement  of  the  mu- 
nicipal undertakings.  The  rebuilding  of  the  central  portion  of  the 
city,  which  was  to  be  rendered  necessary  by  the  Midland  Railway 
Co.'s  proposed  main  line  extension  through  Bradford,  has  apparently 
been  indefinitely  postponed  on  account  of  the  war.  The  adjoining 
township  of  Shipley  has  also  had  to  postpone  a  housing  scheme  and 
other  public  work. 

Labor  Situation  and  Cost  of  Living. 

The  demand  for  labor  in  1916  was  unprecedented.  The  dilution 
of  skilled  labor  by  semiskilled  or  unskilled  labor  and  the  substitution 
or  transfer  of  men  from  the  army  to  industries  where  they  are  most 
serviceable  have  been  carried  out  as  fully  as  possible  by  the  creation 
of  industrial  advisory  committees  on  man  power  and  production, 
which  have  proved  so  successful  in  this  part  of  the  country  as  to  lead 
to  the  scheme  being  follov/ed  in  other  localities.  There  was  also  a 
notable  extension  of  the  employment  of  women  and  girls. 

The  textile  industries  have  always  attracted  female  workers,  as  for 
many  of  the  processes,  such  as  spinning,  weaving,  and  burling  and 
mending,  women  possess  natural  aptitude  and  fitness;  but  only 
recently  have  they  been  employed  in  Bradford  as  wool  sorters,  and 
also  pr^rmitted,  if  over  IS  years  of  age,  to  work  at  wool-combing  on 
the  night  turn. 

A  report  issued  by  the  War  Office  gives  a  list  of  nearly  2,000  occu- 
pations and  processes  in  which  Avomen  are  now  engaged.  Since  the 
war  began  about  900,000  additional  women  and  girls  have  been  drawn 
into  various  fields  of  industry. 
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During  1916  advances  in  wages  were  obtained  which  in  some  of 
the  industries  directly  connected  with  the  supply  of  war  require- 
ments ranged  from  10s.  ($2.43)  to  12s.  ($2.92)  per  week,  and  in  addi- 
tion earnings  were  increased  by  more  regular  employment  and 
overtime. 

It  is  claimed,  however,  that  wages  in  the  textile  trade  have  not 
advanced  proportionately  with  the  increased  cost  of  living,  figures 
being  quoted  to  show  that  the  advance  in  the  price  of  groceries  and 
other  necessary  foodstuffs  has  been  over  100  per  cent  since  war  began. 
Clothing  in  June,  1916,  had  advanced  55  per  cent  from  prewar 
prices  and  is  now  considerably  higher. 

Obstacles  to  Extension  of  American  Trade — Motor  Vehicles. 

The  restriction  on  imports  imposed  by  the  British  Government, 
the  shortage  of  tonnage,  and  the  consequent  high  freight  and  insur- 
ance rates,  coupled  with  the  difficulty  of  quotations  for  goods  on  a 
rapidly  rising  market,  have  all  tended  to  make  the  extension  of 
American  export  trade  abnormally  difficult. 

The  import  ad  valorem  tax  of  33^  per  cent  and  the  restriction  of 
importations  resulted  in  cutting  down  the  national  imports  of  motor 
cars  in  1916  to  about  70  per  cent  of  the  total  of  the  previous  year. 
The  imports  of  parts  of  motor  cars  has  not  shown  so  marked  a 
decline,  as  licenses  have  been  granted  for  the  importation  of  spare 
parts  for  commercial  vehicles  already  in  the  United  Kingdom'.  The 
sale  of  American  commercial  cars,  ranging  from  |-ton  delivery  vans 
to  -l-ton  trucks,  has  been  very  satisfactory,  as  the  restricted  railroad 
facilities  have  diverted  considerable  transport  to  the  roads.  Permits 
from  the  Government  are  now^  required  for  the  sale  of  motor  vehicles, 
and  these  are  said  to  be  granted  only  when  the  cars  are  needed  for 
work  of  national  importance.  This  fact,  together  w^ith  the  strict 
limitation  in  the  issuance  of  petrol  supplies,  has  caused  few  pleasure 
cars  to  be  either  sold  or  used. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  the  year  was  the  use  of  electric  com- 
mercial vehicles  by  several  local  firms.  Charging  facilities  have  now 
been  provided  b.y  many  of  the  municipal  electricity  works  in  York- 
shire and  Lancashire,  and  the  use  of  these  vehicles  is  likely  to  increase. 
There  are  said  to  be  only  two  or  three  manufacturers  in  this  country. 

Many  American  Products  Used  and  in  Demand. 

American  pinncs,  were  it  not  for  the  restriction  on  imports,  should 
do  well,  as  the  local  demand  has  been  much  greiitcr  than  the  supply^ 
British  manufacturers  suffering  from  a  dejDletion  of  tlieir  staffs.  One 
point,  however,  that  American  firms  should  consider  is  the  advisa- 
bility of  conforming  to  the  British  size  of  the  case,  which  averages 
from  4  feet  to  4  feet  2  inches  in  height. 

Natural  dyestuffs  and  chemicals  of  American  origin  were  used  io 
the  Bradford  consular  district  in  1916  in  larger  quantities  than  ever 
before. 

Among  the  articles  of  American  manufacture  prominent  in  local 
shops  during  th.e  past  year  were  canned  goods  (especially  mea^. 
fruits,  and  vegetables),  boots  and  shoes,  hosiery  and  other  articles  c" 
dry  goods,  safety  razors,  toilet  articles,  fountain  pens,  and  office  fur- 
niture and  fixtures,  including  typewriters.  Imports  of  time  and 
labor  saving  devices  and  machines  were  also  noteworthy. 
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The  demand  for  oflice  supplies,  such  as  filing  cabinets,  indexes, 
desks,  chairs,  typewriters,  and  numbering  and  adding  machines,  is 
very  large,  but  the  restriction  on  imports  is  now  steadily  diminishing 
the  supplies. 

During  the  past  year  inquiries  were  received  at  this  office  for  a 
great  variety  of  goods  of  American  origin.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned :  Vacuum  flasks,  safet}'  razors^  polishing  mops,  upholstery 
springs,  iron  screws,  honey,  paper  tubes  for  yarn,  cotton  yarns, 
electrical  supplies  and  novelties,  photographic  supplies  and  chemicals, 
imitation  precious  stones,  dyestuffs  and  colors,  knitting  machinery, 
needles,  safety  pins,  crushed  oyster  shells,  ropes,  cords  and  twines, 
hosiery  and  underclothingj  plate  and  sheet  glass,  silk  waste,  motor 
street-sweeping  machines,  wooden  handles  for  shovels  and  brushes, 
clocks,  leather  hand  bags  and  purses,  and  photograph  frames. 
Exports  from  Bradford  to  United  States. 

The  value  of  the  articles  invoiced  at  the  American  consulate  at 
Bradford  for  the  United  States  decreased  from  $19,801,748  in  1915 
to  $14,452,210  in  1916.  The  number  of  invoices  certified  in  lOlG  was 
only  5,032,  compared  w;ith  6,115  in  1915  and  10,424  in  1914.  The  fol- 
lowing were  the  principal  articles  and  their  value  for  the  past  two 
years : 


Articles. 


Art,  works  of  (antiquities). 
Chemicals,drugs,dycs,etc. . 
Cotton,  manufactures  of: 
Waste- 
Thread 

other 

Yarn- 
Not  combed,  etc.. . 

Combed,  etc 

Cloth— 

Not    bleached, 

dyed,  etc 

Bleached 

Printed 

Piece  dyed 

Other 

Plushes,  velvets,  and 

velveteens 

Corduroys 

Tapestries,  etc 

Belting  for  machinery . 

Spindle  banding 

other 

Fibers,  manufactares  of: 
Fabrics,  plain  woven . . 
Hemp  manufactures.. . 
Grease  and  oils: 

Grease,  wool,  crude. . . 

Other 

Hair,  and  manufactures  of: 
Anunal,    other    than 

horse 

-   Human — 

Raw 

Manufactures  of . . . 

Press  cloth ; 

other 

Hides    and   skins:  Sheep- 
skins, pickled 

India  rubber,  and  manu- 
factures of 

Iron  and  steel,  manufac- 
tures of: 
Wire,    and    raanufao- 

t'.ues  of 

Card  clothing 

Machines  and  parts 

Needles 


1915 


$60,018 
7,199 


8,138 

3,188 


913 
97, 443 


23, 353 

15, 734 

31, 784 

1,827,585 

386,237 

43, 681 
11,  764 

2,168 
28, 954 

0,172 
106, 414 

2,390 
4,573 

68, 593 
67,030 


33, 840 

22,424 
26, 766 
11,3:<5 

16,  740 

228,332 


92,396 

50,142 

190,104 

3,950 


$13,038 

12, 160 
1,167 

13,269 
246,416 


132,  CM 

41,902 

25, 804 

4,754,972 

303, 799 

110,448 
65, 227 


38, 6:50 

5,575 

122,  730 

2,197 


24,582 
3,475 


2,208 

40, 372 
32, 571 
12,668 
11,117 

432,401 

2,053 


49,163 

35,311 

230, 775 

6,293 


Articles. 


Leather  and  tanned  skins: 

Belting  leather ,. .. 

Other 

Paper,  and  manufactures 

of 

Silk,  manufactures  of: 

Noils 

Waste 

Spmi  silk 

Plushes  and  velvets . . . 

Fabrics 

other 

Silk,  artificial  or  imita- 
tion, manufactures  of 

Sugar  candy  and  confec- 
tionery  

Waste,  n.  c.  s 

Wood,  manufactures  of 

Wool,  hair  of  the  camel, 
goat,  alpaca,  etc.: 

Wool — 

(Mass  1 

Class  2 

Class  3 

Hair  of  the  angora 
goat,  etc.,  not  on  the 
skin 

Wool,  etc.,  manufactures 
of: 

Noils 

Waste 

Tops- 
Wool 

Made  from  the  hair 

of    the    angora 

goat,  alpaca,  etc. 

Koving 

Yarn — 

Made  wholly  or  in 
chief    value    of 

wool 

Made  of  the  hair  of 
the  angora  goat, 

alpaca,  etc 

Carpets,  etc 


$44,951 

$97,327 

153,355 

160,403 

7 

190 

3.089 

88 

709 

37,768 

13 

949 

10, 879 

821 

Ooo 

1,072,424 

30 

^oO 

119,935 

22 

91 

27, 939 

11 

490 

17,413 

5,319 

33,7J3 
94,970 
13,881 


4, 525, 498 
1, 155, 763 
1,159,301 


829, 166 


664. 741 
137, 831 

346. 742 


168,858 
4,038 


236, 732 


119,113 
222,459 


1910 


5,  SOS 

41,603 
129, 892 
20,471 


551,799 
155,471 
93, 269 


160, 598 


358,081 
105, 393 


78,113 
97,602 


31,783 


329,378 
220,284 
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Articles. 

1915 

1916 

Articles. 

1915 

1916 

Wool,  etc.  manufactvirers 
ol'— Continued. 
Cloths,   wholly  or  in 
chief  value  o'f  wool- 

16:^,011 
1,281,2S6 

520, 494 
104/257 

S05, 979 

47,927 
542,392 

633, 4S7 
186,032 

1,204,377 

Wool,  etc.,  manufacturers 
of— Continued. 
Cloths,  made  in  chief 
value  of  cattle  hair, 

n.e.  s 

Dress  goods... 

S,  458 
$2,354,709 
22,  S02 
13, 138 
15,817 
17,472 

Fancy  woven. . 

$1,067,108 
18, 120 

Plushes,  velvets,  etc. . . 
Press  cloth 

1,795 

Fancy  woven.. 
Plain 

Other 

24,268 
26, 962 

All  other  articles 

Cloth,  made  from  the 
hair   of  the   augora 
goat,  alpaca,  etc 

Total 

19,801,748 

14,4.52,210 

Various  woolen  goods  comprised  most  of  the  shipments  from  Brad- 
ford to  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  were  valued  at  $33,556  in  1915 
and  $16,553  in  1916,  and  to  Hawaii,  which  amounted  to  $623  in  1915 
and  $4,997  in  1916.  No  exports  were  invoiced  for  Porto  Rico  in  either 
year.  Returned  American  goods  were  valued  at  $280  in  1915  and 
$7,277  in  1916. 

HUDDERSFIELD. 

By  Consul   Franklin   I>.  Hale. 

During  the  year  1916  remarkable  activity  continued  in  the  staple 
industry  of  the  Huddersfield  and  Colne  Valley  districts.  It  was  a 
prosperous  year  for  both  capital  and  labor,  although  the  total  output 
was  not  up  to  the  high  mark  reached  in  the  boom  year  1915. 

Local  manufacturers  naturally  gave  first  attention  to  the  special 
heeds  of  the  Government,  and  the  production  of  army  cloths  was 
very  large,  no  mills  being  idle  except  for  occasional  short  periods. 
Nearly  65  per  cent  of  local  mill  machinery  was  engaged  on  Govern- 
ment work. 

The  volume  of  exports  to  the  United  States  was  somewhat  affected 
by  the  material  advance  in  the  prices  of  woolen  and  worsted  cloths 
such  as  are  produced  extensively  in  this  district.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  prices  in  many  lines  have  practically  doubled  since  the 
war  began,  the  American  demand  for  goods  bearing  the  Huddersfield 
stamp  is  keen  and  urgent,  and  after  the  war  Huddersfield  manufac- 
turers will  easily  and  quickly  conform  to  readjusted  conditions,  and 
will  be  alert  to  increase  their  trade  with  the  United  States. 
labor  and  Wages. 

The  demands  for  advances  in  wages  during  1916  had  to  be  granted 
because  of  the  continued  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  and  the  scar- 
city of  labor. 

During  the  year  the  average  rise  in  the  cost  of  foodstuffs  was 
approximately  40  per  cent  over  prewar  standards;  in  1915  it  was 
about  64  per  cent,  making  the  advance  over  100  per  cent  in  the  two 
years. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  war  grants  or  wage  increase  over 
prewar  scales  was  about  7s.  ($1.70)  per  week  for  men  and  4s.  4d. 
($1.12)  for  women,  and  an  additional  increase  on  account  of  a  con- 
tinuing advance  in  the  cost  of  living  was  made  as  the  year  closed. 

The  nature  of  the  work  done  has  also  produced  a  considerable 
gain  in  earning  capacity,  thus  further  adding  to  the  wages  of  many 
laborers. 
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Woolen  Trade  Adopts  New  Terms — Domestic  Production  Irregular. 

During  1916  an  important  departure  from  a  practice  that  had 
been  operative  for  many  years  was  the  adoption  of  new  trade  terms 
as  recommended  hj  a  committee  representing  woolen  and  worsted 
manufacturers  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, and  Scotland ;  the  Wholesale  Clothing  Manufacturers'  Federa- 
tion of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  and  the  Federation  of  Woolen 
Merchants  and  Shippers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  principal  clauses  in  the  new  terms  provided  for  the  shortening 
of  credits;  the  abolition  of  dating  forward;  a  uniform  standard  of 
measure,  38  inches  instead  of  the  many  different  standards  formerly 
in  use;  and  the  pajanent  in  full  for  patterns  other  than  small  ones. 
These  terms  became  operative  on  all  orders  or  confirmations  re- 
ceived by  the  manufacturers  on  or  after  August  1,  1916.  The  new 
arrangements  seem  to  be  working  satisfactorily,  although  much 
opposition  was  manifested  at  first  by  certain  classes  of  woolen  mer- 
chants and  tailors. 

There  were  no  financial  failures  among  the  woolen  manufacturers 
in  this  district  during  the  year,  and  woolen  merchants  and  tailors  met 
their  obligations  as  promptly  as  in  normal  times.  This  is  evidence 
of  the  degree  of  prosperity  enjoyed.  A  leading  factor  resulting  in 
this  condition  was  the  demand  upon  the  woolen  mills  for  goods  for 
army  purposes.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  forced  irregularity  in 
the  domestic  trade,  as  manufacturers  could  devote  their  energies  to 
this  class  of  production  only  in  the  intervals  between  the  expiration 
of  one  set  of  army  contracts  and  the  commencement  of  another 
series  of  such  orders.  No  attempt  was  made  to  make  new  patterns, 
as  the  ranks  of  the  designers  were  depleted.  Much  of  the  demand 
was  for  those  classes  of  goods  that  in  normal  times  would  be  classed 
as  medium  or  'low  priced ;  their  prices  were  high  in  1916,  with  raw 
material  and  labor  so  costh^ 

Trade  in  Fine  Worsteds — Wool  Market. 

The  fine  worsted  trade  did  not  enjoy  so  favorable  a  year  in  1916 
as  the  woolen  manufacturers.  Prices  of  wools  and  yarns  rose  so 
high  that  with  the  added  cost  of  labor  swelled  by  the  war  bonuses 
production  was  accomplished  under  conditions  that  yielded  biit 
little  profit  to  invested  capital.  In  the  manufacture  of  the  fine 
worsted  goods  an  average  higher  grade  of  skilled  labor  is  required, 
and  the  reduced  force  available  resulted  in  a  large  increase  in  the  cost 
of  such  goods. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  Botaiw  tops  and  yarns  were  selling  at 
from  three  to  four  times  the  prices  of  20  ^-ears  ago.  Although  prices 
ruled  high  and  there  was  great  uncertainty  as  to  time  of  possible 
delivery  of  goods,  guarantee  of  quality,  conformity  with  sample, 
and  other  difficulties  the  overseas  demand  was  greater  than  the 
trade  could  satisfy. 

Before  the  war  about  60  per  cent  of  the  fine  fancy  worsteds  for 
which  Huddersfield  has  been  famous  for  many  years  were  exported 
to  the  Continent;  a  large  proportion  to  Germany  and  Austria. 
The  war  closed  this  market,  and  serious  difficulties  in  effecting  trans- 
portation and  in  obtaining  ^Government  licenses  would  naturally 
prevent  the  obtaining  of  an  equally  satisfactory  market  elsewhere, 
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even  if  the  conditions  of  war  had  not  greatly  lessened  the  possible 
production  of  the  mills.  A  large  trade  was  maintained  with  Scandi- 
navian markets,  where  high  prices  did  not  seem  to  be  a  serious 
handicap  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  new  trade.  The  trade 
with  South  America  was  steady,  but  difficulty  in  securing  payment 
was  more  of  a  problem  than  the  obtaining  of  orders.  Trade  with 
Central  America  also  was  more  or  less  a  question  of  risk  because  of 
financial  conditions.  The  eastern  Asiatic  markets  took  goods  as 
freely  as  they  could  be  supplied,  but  trade  with  the  oversea  colonies 
was  not  especially  encouraging. 

The  local  wool  market  of  1916  was  one  of  the  most  notable  in  the 
annals  of  the  trade,  the  quantity  handled  and  prices  paid  estal)lish- 
ing  a  new  high  record.  Almost  every  grade  of  wool  was  in  urgent 
demand  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Government  and  the  regnlar 
normal  trade.  The  jQnr  closed  with  top  prices,  and  the  contir.  vl 
large  forced  consumption  and  uncertainty  as  to  future  supplies 
caused  a  great  deal  of  unrest  among  manufacturers. 
Review  of  Other  Textile  Industries — Engineering  Plants. 

The  past  year  did  not  bring  as  prosperous  conditions  for  the  cotton 
manufacturers  as  it  did  for  the  woolen  and  worsted  trade.  The  sup- 
ply of  labor  was  short  and  much  machinery  was  idle"  part  of  the 
time ;  on  the  average  40  per  cent  of  the  spinning  spindles  and  oO  per 
cent  of  the  doubling  spindles  were  not  in  operation.  This  class  of 
machinery  could  not  be  easily  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  army 
cloths,  as  could  the  ordinary  woolen-mill  machinery.  Prices  of  cot- 
ton yarn  and  goods  fluctuated  considerably  during  the  year. 

The  pile  fabric  trade,  one  of  the  oldest  industries  in  the  Hudders- 
field  district,  was  exceedingly  busy  during  1916.  The  constant  de- 
mand equaled  the  capacity  of  production,  so  there  could  be  no  ac- 
cumulation of  stocks  such  as  are  usually  carried  in  this  branch  of  the 
textile  trade. 

For  the  mantle  and  cloak  trade  rabbit  skin  and  pony  skin  were 
the  most  popular  cloths;  caraculs  and  astraclians  also  had  a  large 
trade.  Many  thousands  of  yards  of  "  teddy  bear  and  other  soft  toy 
cloths  were  manufactured,  but  the  demand  could  hardly  be  satisfied. 
Formerly  many  of  these  goods  were  procured  in  Germany  and 
Austria. 

The  manufacture  of  plush  mats,  rugs,  and  table  covers  foi'  the  fur- 
nishing trade  developed  largely  during  the  year,  the  demand  from 
foreign  and  colonial  markets  having  been  brisk.  Many  home  de- 
mands were  not  satisfied,  as  manufacturers  devoted  their  energies 
more  generally  to  the  export  trade.  The  Continent  of  Europe,  the 
British  colonies,  and  the  Far  East  offered  the  best  markets.  The 
outlook  for  this  class  of  goods  for  1917  was  bright  except  as  high 
prices  would  tend  to  limit  the  sale  of  the  best  qualities. 

Engineering  and  allied  trades  were  unusually  active,  being  largely 
engaged  on  Government  work.  Ordinary  commercial  produclion 
was  nearly  at  a  standstill.  In  this  industry  there  was  a  mai-k'^d 
shortage  of  ex})ert  male  labor,  and  hundreds  of  women  are  engaged 
in  classes  of  work  which,  before  the  war  would  have  seemed  bovond 
their  capacity  to  perform,  and  they  have  well  adapted  themselves  to 
the  task. 
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Other  local  tr.ades  were  eiie:aged  largely  on  Government  work, 
which  made  the  year  fairly  prosperous  notwithstanding  the  shortage 
of  labor  and  high  price  of  raw  material. 

Trade  with  United  States. 

Many  more  goods  of  American  make  were  retailed  than  usual,  and 
prospects  were  good  for  a  larger  consumption  of  them  in  the  future. 

Trade  with  the  United  States  during  the  year  was  somewhat  dis- 
appointing to  the  exporter,  and  the  value  of  the  goods  invoiced  at 
this  consulate  was  less  than  in  1015.  In  1914  the  increase  in  the 
export  trade  to  the  United  States  was  remarkable  owing  to  the 
change  in  the  American  tariff,  but  in  1915  the  value  of  exports  fell 
off  50  per  cent. 

The  value  of  the  principal  articles  declared  for  export  from  Hud- 
clersfield  to  the  United  States  in  1915  and  191G  follows: 


Articles. 

1915 

1915 

Articles. 

1915 

1916 

Card  clothing 

$105,716 
149, 124 

2, 595 

$34,041 

36, 178 

2,449 
22,840 
41,  S-SS 
68, 753 
13, 509 
22,376 
23,425 
4,707 
2,416 

174,770 
9,962 

Wool,  and  manufactures  of— 
Continued. 
Yarn 

S47, 740 
10, 794 

148,927 

4S4, 030 

209,457 

406, 070 

17, 330 

Cotton  manufactures' 

Cloth              

Carpets  and  rugs 

$25, 184 

Woolens — 

Plain 

Sewing  thread 

34,432 
29,050 
13,946 
23,656 
3S,  607 
290 
3, 187 

1,128,755 
16, 710 

206, 212 

Waste.                  

Fancy 

6"i2, 343 

Dyes.   ..             

Worsteds- 
Plain  

2.55, 166 

Machinery 

Fancv 

466,  ;i9S 

Valves,  steel 

All  other  articles 

17,  r>48 

Total 

Wool,  and  maniifaetiu'es  of: 

2, 870, 916 

2, 077, 120 

Raw- 
Unwashed..  . 

Washed 

Cotton  manufactures  and  woolen  cloths  were  the  items  showing 
an  increased  value  in  1916,  but  their  gains  did  not  offset  the  decreases 
in  mo-st  of  the  other  articles  on  the  list,  notably  card  clothing,  chemi- 
cals, and  raw  wool. 

Exports  from  Huddersfield  to  Porto  Eico  amounted  to  $612  in  1915 
and  $1,106  in  1916;  to  the  Philippines,  $3,076  in  1915  and  none  in 
1916.  Returned  American  goods  were  valued  at  $120  in  1915  and 
$150  in  1916. 

LEEDS. 

By  Consul  Homer  M.  Byington. 

The  prosperity  reported  in  1915  continued  throughout  1916,  and 
many  manufacturers  and  merchants  reported  record  turnovers  and 
profits.  The  Leeds  district  is  essentially  a  manufacturing  one  and 
the  industries  are  numerous  and  varied,  but  nearly  all  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  insure  profitable  employment  under  war  conditions. 
Wages  and  war  bonuses  w^ere  increased  during  1916  to  meet  the 
steadily  rising  cost  of  living. 

The  Woolen  and  Worsted  Trade — Ready-Made  Clothing. 

The  year  1916  in  the  woolen  and  worsted  trade  may  be  said  to  have 
been  a  case  of  khaki  and  still  more  khaki.  The  mills  were  kept 
running  continuously  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  British  and  allied 
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Governments  for  army  cloths,  but  so  successful  were  the  efforts  of 
the  manufacturers  to  keep  abreast  of  the  demand  that  it  Avas  not 
found  necessary  to  place  orders  abroad,  as  "was  the  case  m  1915. 

Even  in  1915  the  mills  of  the  heavy  v>'oolen  district  were  reported 
to  be  turning  out  some  1,000,000  yards  of  military  cloths  per  week, 
and  in  1916  this  quantity  was,  it  is  estimated,  exceeded  despite  the 
shortage  of  labor. 

The  export  trade  was  not  neglected,  as  was  shown  by  noticeable 
increases  in  the  quantities  shipped  to  Xorv,'ay,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 
Exports  to  South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Canada  like- 
wise increased.  Chiefly  owing  to  the  number  of  men  in  khaki  the 
home  demand  was  reduced,  but  it  was  always  greater'  than  the  pro- 
duction and  prices  ruled  high.  Considerable  difficulty  was  en- 
countered in  securing  dyestufFs  and  few  bright  shades  of  cloth  were 
manufactured,  brown,  blue,  and  black  predominating.  Some  aniline 
dyes  were  obtained  from  Switzerland  and  France,  but  manufacturers 
reverted  to  the  use  of  vegetable  dyes  for  khaki.  The  declared  ex- 
ports of  woolens  and  worsteds  to  the  United  States  through  the  Leeds 
consulate  in  1916  amounted  to  $144,52-1,  as  comoared  with  $140,487 
in  1915  and  $363,303  in  1914. 

War  conditions  prevailed  in  the  ready-made  clothing  trade  of  Leeds 
in  1916  and  the  bulk  of  the  work  done  consisted  of  army  uniforms.  In 
peace  times  it  is  estimated  that  50,000  v/orkers  are  employed  in  this 
trade,  and  this  number  has  been  steadily  increased  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  althfiugh  it  has  become  necessary  largely  to  draw  upon 
women  workers.  The  system  of  delivering  the  khaki  uniforms  direct 
to  the  large  army  depot  established  in  Leeds  has  been  continued,  and 
the  trade  has  had  little  time  to  devote  to  the  civilian  and  export 
demands.  The  declared  exports  of  readv-made  clothing  to  the  L^nited 
States  amounted  to  $2,729  in  1916  against  $2,901  in  19l5  and  $21,995 
in  1914. 

The  Woolen  Rag  Trade — Prices  at  Dewsbury  Sales. 

Dewsbury  and  Batlej^,  in  the  Leeds  district,  are  the  center  of  the 
woolen  itig  and  shoddy  trade  of  the  world.  All  reports  agree  in  pro- 
nouncing the  year  1916  a  good  one  for  the  trade.  In  some  of  the  auc- 
tion marts  the  turnovers  exceeded  all  former  records  and  transac- 
tions Avere  greater  in  value  than  in  any  previous  year.  Supplies  from 
abroad  were  lower  than  usual,  but  the  home  collections  were  very 
much  increased  owing  to  the  greatly  advanced  prices  paid  in  all  quar- 
ters. The  following  figures  give  the  quantities  and  values  of  imports 
of  unpulled  Avoolen  rags  for  the  first  11  months  of  1914,  1915,  and 
1916:  From  Germanv,  1914, .7,084  tons;  from  the  Netlierlands— 1914, 
5,553  tons;  1915,4,252  tons;  and  1916,4,012  tons;  from  Belgium— 1914, 
2,405  tons,  and  1915,  266  tons;  from  France— 1914,  6,115^^ tons;  1915, 
5,336  tons ;  and  1916,  5,878  tons ;  from  the  United  States— 1914,  9^291 
tons;  1915,  7,103  tons;  and  1916,  3,347  tons;  from  all  other  countries — 
1914,  6,669  tons;  1915,  4,150  tons:  and  1916,  3,420  tons;  total— 1914, 
37,117  tons;  1915.  21,107  tons;  1916,  16,657  tons;  valued  at  $4,166,449, 
$3,114,599,  and  $3,974,009,  respectively.  The  averase  value  per  ton 
works'out  at  $111.93  in  1914,  $146  in  1915,  and  $233.59  in  1916. 

Although  imports  of  rags  from  the  United  States  have  fallen  off 
considerably  they  are  still  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  pub- 
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lication  of  the  following  table  showing  the  prices  which  they  have 
realized  at  the  sales  by  auction  in  Dewsbury  at  the  periods  named : 


Prices  per  hundred  w^cight  (112  pounds). 

Kinds. 

June, 
1915. 

December, 
1915. 

June, 
1915. 

December, 
1916. 

Cloth: 

Dark  

$7.79 
8.28 
5.84 
5.84 

10.46 
7.30 

12.16 
11.68 
8.03 
12.16 

11.68 
11.68 
6. 82 
-  -  In 
73 
25 
4/38 

$10.22 
10.95 
10.70 
10.70 
12.16 
10.46 

17.03 
17  03 
13.14 
13.62 

18.49 
15. 82 

9.73 
18.25 
13.62 
12. 16 

'..30 

S10.95 
10.95 
10.95 
10.95 

$10.95 

14.60 

B  lack      

13.38 

Blue     

12.16 

Tan          

Light             

6.09 

19.47 
19.47 
13.14 
15.09 

20.44 
13.82 

9.49 

Worsted; 

Black 

24.33 

Blu"        

22.87 

Dark  

15.82 

Li^ht          

17.  "3 

Serges: 

B  lack 

24.33 

Blue     

16.. 55 

Dark 

19.47 
14.60 

21.44 

Green   

18.25 

Following  is  a  comparison  between  the  prices  realized  for  Ameri- 
can rags  in  Jnne,  1914,  when  values  vrere  about  normal,  and  those 
obtained  at  the  end  of  191G.  Dark  cloth  has  risen  from  $'2.19  per 
hundredweight  to  $10.95;  brown  cloth,  from  $2.92  to  $14.00;  black 
cloth,  from>2.43  to  $13.38;  blue  cloth,  from  $2.43  to  $12.16;  light 
clo+h,  from  $3.16  to  $9.49;  black  worsted,  from  $6.09  to  $24.33;  blue 
v/orsted,  from  $5.11  to  $22.87;  dark  worsted,  from  $3.53  to  $15.82; 
light  worsted,  from  $6.33  to  $17.03 ;  black  serges,  from  $5.34  to  $24.33 ; 
blue  serges,  from  $5.60  to  $16.55;  broAvn  serges,  from  $6.57  to  $21.44; 
and  green  serges,  from  $6.57  to  $18.25.  Tan  cloths  were  being  re- 
tained in  the  United  States,  where  they  were  bringing  very  high 
prices.  If  any  had  been  offered  at  the  Dewsbury  sales  they  would 
probably  have  found  ready  buyers  at  from  $19.47  to  $21.90  per  hun- 
dredweight. Fine  dark  flannels  and  wool  bodies  of  American  origin 
have  been  absent  from  the  auctloiieers'  catalogues  for  a  long  time, 
and  so  have  dark  serges.  Considerable  quantities  of  light  worsteds 
were  received  from  time  to  time,  and  they  sold  freely  at  prices  rising 
gradually  from  $13.62  to  $17.03  per  hundredw^eight. 

Exports  of  Woolen  "Rags — Shoddy  Trade. 

The  exports  of  woolen  rags  for  the  11  months  ended  November 
30,  1914.  amounted  to  3,795  tons,  valued  at  an  average  price  of 
$248.20  per  ton ;  for  the  similar  period  of  1915,  570  tons  at  $340.66 
per  ton ;  for  the  same  period  of  1916,  433  tons  at  $445.28  -i^r  ton  ;  and 
for  tjie  month  of  November,  1916,  13  tons  at  $486.65  per  ton.  The 
rise  in  the  value  of  rags  is  accurately  shown  by  the  above  prices. 
Owing  to  Government  restrictions  no  rags  were  invoiced  at  Leeds 
in  1915  or  1916  for  export  to  the  United  States,  but  in  1914  ship- 
ments were  certified  to  the  value  of  $111,342. 

The  shoddy  trade  shared  the  prosperity  of  the  woolen  trade  in 
1916  despite  difficulties  wnth  the  shortage  of  labor  and  dyestuffs.  The 
substitution  of  female  labor  in  this  trade  has  not  proved  so  satisfac- 
tory'- as  in  some  others  and  it  is  said  that  manufacturers  prefer  to 
employ  youths  under  military  age  although  paid  men's  wages.    As 
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a  result  of  the  shortage  of  aniline  dyes  manufacturers  have  had  to 
depend  upon  vegetable  dyes,  such  as  sanderswood,  peachwood,  bar- 
wood,  and  logwood,  together  with  logwood  crystals,  fustic,  and  fustic 
crystals,  the  prevailing  color  being  brown.  Adequate  supplies  of  car- 
bonizing acids  have  been  procurable  at  about  five  times  the  prewar 
prices.  No  shoddy  was  invoiced  in  1916  for  export  to  the  United  States. 
In  1915  there  was  one  shipment,  under  special  license,  valued  at 
$3,040 ;  in.  1914  the  invoices  certified  amounted  to  $10,915. 
Leather  and'  Leather  Goods. 

The  year  1916  was  a  difficult  one  for  the  leather  trade  of  Leeds. 
The  action  of  the  Government  in  commandeering  stocks  and  regulat- 
ing prices  caused  considerable  dislocation  of  trade,  but  with  the  vast 
war  requirements  to  be  satisfied  it  is  claimed  that  the  year  proved 
prosperous  for  the  trade  as  a  whole.  E.  I.  raw  laps,  which  for 
some  years  before  the  war  had  ceased  to  be  tanned  in  this  country 
h^ve  been-  tanned  here  to  some  extent  during  the  war.  As  this  was 
once  an  important  branch  of  the  Leeds  trade,  an  effort  may  be  made 
to  interest  the  Government  to  arrange  with  the  Indian  Government 
for  a  preference  of  these  kips  to  be  given  to  the  United  Kingdom 
after  the  war  so  that  this  branch  of  the  trade  may  be  revived.  Local 
boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  have  been  largely  occupied  with  mak- 
ing RYinj  boots,  80  per  cent  of  the  local  production  having  been 
required  for  these  needs.  Traveling  representatives  of  boot  manu- 
facturers were  withdrawn  and  wholesale  and  retail  buyers  had  to 
visit  the  factories  to  seek  supplies  on  the  manufacturers'  own  terms. 
But  for  the  Government  restrictions  upon  the  import  of  boots  and 
shoes  American  manufactures  would  have  been  in  great  demand  in 
this  district  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  civilian  population. 
The  value  of  leather  declared  for  export  to  the  United  States  through 
the  Leeds  consulate  in  1916  amounted  to  $173,583,  as  compared  with 
$169,825  in  1915  and  $581,014  in  1914. 
Engineering  Prodiacts — Glass  Bottle  Industry. 

The  engineering  trade  of  Leeds  includes  among  its  manufactures 
the  following :  Eailway  plants,  locomotives  and  other  railwa^^  equip- 
ment, textile  machinery,  machine  tools,  munitions,  steam  turbines, 
fl.ying  machines,  steam  plov/s,  heavy-hauling  farm  and  road  engines, 
and  agricultural  implements.  Under  the  war  conditions  which  ex- 
isted throughout  1916  it  may  readily  be  imagined  how  actively  these 
plants  have  been  employed,  the  majority  of  them  under  Govern- 
ment control.  Many  have  been  worked  continuously  by  means  of 
night  and  day  shifts  and  the  year  was  recorded  as  prosperous  for 
the  entire  trade.  It  is  held  locally  that  after  the  war  there  will 
be  a  great  demand  for  all  kinds  of  machinery  throughout  the 
world,  and  because  of  the  introduction  of  new  equipment  the  Leeds 
establishments  will  be  in  a  better  condition  to  meet  demands  than 
at  any  previous  time.  The  exports  of  machinery  from  Leeds  de- 
clared for  the  United  States  in  1916  were  valued  at  $109,429  as 
compared  with  $96,186  in  1915  and  $113,899  in  1914.  Shipments  of 
agricultural  machines  and  implements  to  the  Philippine  Islands, 
Hawaii,  and  Porto  Kico  in  1916  were  valued  at  $70,213. 

During  1916  continued  efforts  were  made  to  revive  the  glass-bottle 
industry  of  the  Leeds  district.  The  cessation  of  foreign  competition 
that  caused  old  plants  to  be  extended  and  new  plants  to  be  projected 
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made  for  the  prosperity  of  this  trade,  but  it  has  been  badly  hampered 
by  difficidties  in  securing  raw  materials  and  skilled  workmen.  One 
Leeds  plant,  under  American  management,  imported  several  skilled 
workmen  from  the  United  States  in  1916  because  it  could  not  secure 
them  here.  The  demand  for  glass  bottles  is  said  to  be  greater  than 
the  capacity  of  the  various  plants. 
Building  Operations. 

For  several  years  the  building  trade  of  Leeds  has  suffered  a  steady 
decline,  which  continued  during  191G,  as  shown  by  the  rei>ort  of  the 
i\eeds  building  surveyor.  From  December,  1914,  to  November,  1915, 
1^6  dwellings  and  577  miscellaneous  buildings  were  erected,  against 
93  and  568,  respective!}^,  for  the  period  from  December,  1915,  to 
Xo^  ember,  1916.  The  estimated  value  of  the  buildings  shown  on  ap- 
proved plans,  exclusive  of  the  site  value,  was  $2,169,699  for  the 
former  period  and  $1,407,810  for  the  latter. 

The  large  buildings  completed  during  1916  include  3  moving- 
picture  theaters,  additions  to  vsorkhouses,  an  addition  to  the  general 
infirmary,  and  6  factories  and  plants.  The  buildings  in  course  of 
erection  in  the  spring  of  1917  comprised  the  addition  of  a  new  ward 
pavilion  and  2  extensions  to  the  electric  power  works,  8,  factories 
and  plants,  14  additions  to  engineering  works  and  4  to  factories,  a 
moving-picture  theater,  a  Sunday  school,  and  an  addition  to  the 
public  baths. 

Although  private  building  practically  ceased  during  1916  because 
of  Government  restrictions,  builders  and  contractors  were  busy  with 
Government  construction  retjuiring  the  stead}^  employment  of  their 
decreased  forces. 
Coal,  Iron,  and  Steel  Output, 

The  feature  of  the  year  in  the  coal  industry  vv'as  the  call  for  in- 
creased output  to  meet  the  great  consumption  for  home  needs. 

Railway  companies'  contracts  were  renewed  at  about  $3.77  per  ton, 
the  coal-price  limitation  act  being  in  operation  as  during  1915. 
Arrangements  had  to  be  made  with  regard  to  supplying  gas  coal  to 
equalize  labor  and  delivery  against  the  usual  practice  of  unequal 
summer  and  winter  deliveries.  Demand  and  prices  for  house  coal, 
slacks,  and  furnace  coke  were  good  throughout  the  3'ear  and  sonie 
difliculty  in  obtaining  supplies  was  felt,  particularly  away  from  the 
coal  areas. 

Developments  in  the  Doncaster  coal  field,  part  of  which  is  within 
the  southern  boundary  of  this  consular  district,  were  delayed  by  war 
conditions,  but  there  is  promise  of  good  jdelcls  when  nornuil  times 
return. 

A  project  has  been  announced  for  carrying  electric  current  by  over- 
head cables  from  established  collieries  to  new  sites  in  the  coal  field  to 
supply  power  for  sinking  and  pumping  plants. 

Practically  all  w"orks  being  under  Government  control,  iron  and 
steel  manufacturers  have  generally  confined  their  attention  to  muni- 
tions and  particularly  to  the  production  of  certain  grades  of  steel  and 
machine  tools.  The  discovery  of  a  new  steel  is  reported.  Some 
merchants  and  small  traders  have  been  seriously  affected  by  the 
Government  restrictions  necessary  to  insure  this  first  place  for  muni- 
tions. As  illustrative  of  conditions  it  is  observed  that  wages  for 
puddling  have  risen  from  9s.  per  ton  at  the  beginning  of  war  to 
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ITs.  3d.  at  the  end  of  1916,  the  latter  being  a  higher  price  than  ever 
paid  previously;  and  prices  for  marked  bars  as  a  type  of  product 
have  advanced  £7  per  ton,  from  £8  10s.  in  1014:  to  £15  10s.  in  191G. 
Motor  Plows  in  Leeds  District. 

In  recent  years  demonstrations  of  various  types  of  motor  plows 
have  been  given  at  different  places  in  the  United  Kingdom,  most 
of  which  have  been  mentioned  in  Commerce  Reports  from  time  to 
time.  As  ,'a  result  the  attention  of  farmers  has  been  drawn  to  the 
IDOSsibilities  of  this  tj^pe  of  machinery.  In  the  effort  to  increase  the 
agricultural  yield  of  this  county  the  board  of  agriculture  (ma- 
chinery and  employment  section)  is  supplying  motor  plows  to 
farmers  having  considerable  areas  of  additional  land  that  may  be 
cultivated,  and  the  plows  are  said  to  give  very  satisfactory  service, 
so  that  one  of  the  most  important  Le^ds  motor  agents  is  stated  to 
be  devoting  considerable  attention  to  motor  plows  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  adapting  his  extensive  facilities  for  sales  and  distribution 
td  this  type  of  machinery  at  the  present  time,  when  the  motor  trade 
is  necessarily  at  a  standstill.  The  tractor  thought  likely  to  prove 
the  most  adaptable  to  local  demands  is  one  of  about  22  horsepower. 

Declared  Exports  from  Leeds  to  ITnited  States. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  during  1916,  according  to  in- 
voices certified  at  the  Leeds  consulate,  were  valued  at  $1,029,209, 
compared  with  $865,029  in  1915.  The  principal  articles  and  their 
value  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Brass  manufactures:  Gas  burn- 
ers  

Bristles,  sorted,  bunched,  or 

prepared 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes 

Fibers,  vegetable  and  textile 

grasses,  etc 

Grease  of  wool,  etc 

Hair 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufac- 
tures of : 

Axles  and  parts 

Bar  iron ^. 

Castings,  malrcable  iron . . . 

fteel  point?,; 
urnaces,  vyclded,  etc 

■  'Machinery  and  parts — 

Jute  manufacturing 

Printing  presses 

other 

Leather: 

Finished 


S27,926 


39, 201 

9,026 

5,948 

87, 531 


5,271 

7,072 

11,669 

13,413 

7,540 

46, 963 
17, 678 
31,545 


820,457 

11,514 
90, 3S1 

33, 235 

7, 465 
70, 174 


14,164 
13,221 
3,697 
14,090 

11,858 

49,329 
220 

69,880 


Articles. 


Leather— Continued. 

Upper 

other 

Oils,  vegetable,  expressed 

Sausage  casings 

Sheep  gut,  dried ^ 

Sugar, candy, and  confectionery 
Wool,  and  manufactures  of: 

Raw 

Yarns,  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  wool 

Blankets,  principally  of 
wool 

Woolens 

Worsteds 

Ready-made  clothing 

Rugs,  in  chief  value  of  wool 
All  other  articles 


.?118,811 
51,014 
oiil 
67, 294 
23, 857 
11,022 

19,078 

35,880 

2,573 
90,855 
49,632 

2,901 
36, 785 
44,010 


Total 


1916 


$103, 164 
43,586 

5,183 
51,523 
46,415 

8,786 

39, 116 
21,986 

2,051 

84,449 
60,075 
2, 729 
70,955 
62, 673 


865,029  i  1,029, £09 


The  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1916  increased  by  $161,180, 
as  compared  with  1915,  but  in  1914  the  total  exceeded  that  of  1916 
by  $950,461.  The  principal  articles  of  export  from  the  district  are 
woolens,  worsteds,  machinery,  hair,  and  sausage  casings;  very  little 
difference  in  the  total  shipments  of  these  commodities  was  noted  in 
1916  as  compared  with  1915. 

The  exports  to  the  Philippine  Islands  during  1916  amounted  to 
$20,785;  to  Hawaii,  $11,113;  and  to  Porto  Rico,  $38,315.  In  1915 
the  respective  totals  were  $3,200,  $14,329,  and  $26,631.  These  ship- 
ments consisted  of  agricultural  machines  and  implements  manufac- 
tured in  Leeds.  Returned  American  goods  were  valued  at  $3,054 
in  1915  and  $1,238  in  1916. 
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Imports  of  American  Manufactures. 

The  census  of  1911  gave  the  i)opulation  of  Leeds,  the  principal 
city  of  the  district,  as  452,948.  Leeds  is  situated  inland  approxi- 
mately equidistant  from  the  ports  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
Hull,  through  which,  with  the  addition  of  London,  it  secures  the 
bulk  of  its  imjjorts.  Railroad  facilities  are  excellent  in  every  direc- 
tion and  canal  services  with  the  various  ports  are  also  available. 
Because  of  the  inland  position  no  statistics  of  imports  or  exports 
can  be  obtained  with  the  exception  of  the  exports  to  the  United 
States,  which  are  declared  through  the  American  consulate.  There- 
fore information  concerning  the  increase  or  decrease  of  imports  of 
American  goods  into  the  district  can  be  determined  only  by  personal 
observation  and  inquiry.  These  sources  indicate  a  decrease  of  manu- 
factured articles  in  19i6,  apparently  due  to  the  Government  restric- 
tions and  the  scarcity  and  increased  price  of  freights.  Such  im- 
ports had  steadily  gained  year  by  year  until  the  highest  mark  was 
reached  in  1916,  and  but  for  the  causes  mentioned  1916  would  un- 
doubtedly have  exceeded  previous  records. 

The  following  imports  of  American  products  have  been  noted  on 
sale  in  Leeds:  Agricultural  implements  and  machinery,  adding  ma- 
chines, apples,  automobiles  and  motor  trucks,  boots  and  shoes,  brushes, 
calendars,  candy,  canned  goods  of  all  kinds,  carpet  sweepers,  cash 
registers,  cereal  foods,  cheese,  chewing  gum  and  other  confectionery, 
collars,  cutlery  (principally  safety  razors),  dried  fruits,  drugs 
(chiefly  patent  and  proprietary  medicines),  electrical  appliances  of 
all  kinds,  electroplated  goods,  embroidery  hoops,  fountain  pens,  fur- 
niture (mainly  office  equipment),  gloves,  glassware,  hardware, 
hosiery,  ice-cream  freezers,  leather  goods,  laAvn  mowers,  liquors,  lum- 
ber, machinery,  oatmeal,  oilcake,  oils  (largely  lubricating),  oilcloth 
bibs,  provisions,  rags,  refrigerators,  rubber  gloves,  sauces  (tomato 
catsup,  etc.),  screws-,  sleeve  protectors,  soap  (laundry,  toilet,  shaving, 
etc.),  barrel  staves,  surgical  instruments  and  supplies,  tobacco,  toys, 
turpentine,  typewriters  and  supplies,  underwear,  vacuum  cleaners, 
watches,  and  wood  manufactures  (p)ick  and  hammer  shafts,  oak 
moldings,  clothespins,  etc.). 
Opportunities  for  American  Trade  Extension. 

Most  of  the  American  manufactures  sold  in  the  Leeds  district 
are  obtained  from  general  agencies  and  large  importing  houses  in 
the  seaports,  but  during  the  last  few  years  the  increasing  tendency 
of  local  firms  to  consider  direct  importing  has  been  noted.  Evi- 
dence of  this  is  given  by  the  larger  number  of  local  business  men 
calling  at  this  consulate  to  exfimine  the  trade  ])a]:)ers  and  catalogues 
on  file  and  bj^  the  number  of  trade  opportunities  forwarded  for  pub- 
lication in  Commerce  Reports.  During  the  past  year  the  consul  ad- 
dressed the  'Leeds  Business  Men's  Luncheon  Club  and  the  Leeds 
Rotary  Club  upon  the  facilities  that  could  be  extended  to  business 
firms  in  the  interests  of  trade  between  the  tv.'o  countries,  and  as  a 
result  additional  inquiries  were  received. 

The  record  kept  of  these  inquiries  indicates  that  there  is  a  local 
demand  for  the  following  American  manufactures:  Rolled  sheet  zinc, 
white  hemp  twine,  inner  globes  for  arc  lamps,  black  hooping  steel, 
wire  nails  and  machines  for  making*  them,  copper  sections,  various 
drugs  and  chemicals,  round  brass  turning  rods,  motor  plows  using 
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kerosene,  bent-wire  key  can  openers,  heavy  punching  and  shearing 
machinery,  electrical  fittings,  wronght-iron  fittings,  wire,  electric- 
light  globes,  nail  brushes,  vulcanite  fittings  for  douches  and  syringeSi, 
lathes,  household  specialties,  wire  rods,  steel  billets,  brake  magnets 
for  electric  elevators  and  electrically-controlled  gear,  ramie  yarn, 
milling  machines,  trouser  clasps,  leather .  and  fancy  goods,  rough- 
sawn  lumber,  pneumatic  and  hydraulic  hammers,  toilet  articles, 
bi:ight  round  steel  bars  for  shafting,  vacuum  flasks,  nickel  goods, 
pstper  napkins,  cast-iron  pipes,  glass  jars  for  preserves,  boot  and 
-shoe  laces  and  machinery  for  making  them,  nickel  ends  for  shoe 
laces,  quick-change  engine  lathes,  cutlery,  upholstery  fabric  webbing, 
glasses  for  miners'  safety  lamps,  textile  machinery,  brass  eyelets, 
cotton-cleaning  cloths,  asbestos  packing,  lubricators,  spring-balance 
scales,  buttons,  vest  buckles,  polished  brown  oak  moldings,  envelopes, 
paper,  cotton  rags,  zinc  or  tin  metal  strips,  mirror  and  sheet  glass, 
picture  moldings,  copper  sheets  and.  tubes,  cast-iron  rain  pipes  and 
gutters,  ba-th  tubs,  and  twist  drills. 
Greater  Cooperation  Needed — Gatalog'ues  and  Price  Lists. 

In  various  reports  from  this  consulate  mention  has  been  made  of 
the  desiraibility  of  closer  cooperation  between  American  firms .  and 
the  consuij^  abroad.  This  need  is  steadily  growing  more  apparent 
with  the  increased  demands  made  upon  consuls  for  commercial  in- 
formation. The  follow-up  work  that  can  be  done  by  a  consul  is 
often  valuable  and  he  is  greatly  handicapped  if  he  is  ignorant  of 
the  action  taken  by  the  American  firm.  If  he  were  advised  of  the 
contents  of  communications  sent  into  his  district',  he  would  be  in  a 
position  to  render  more  satisfactory  service.  A  case  in  point  is  at 
hand.  A  trade  opportunity  was  forwarded  for  a  local  firm  and 
nothing  further  was  heard  of  the  matter  until  an  inquiry  was  made 
from  the  consulate  as  to  whether  any  replies  had  come  from  the 
United  States.  It  was  then  ascertained  that  a  dozen  or  more  letters 
had  been  received  b}'  the  Leeds  fii-m,  which  was  ^s^pecting  a  visit 
from  the  Liverpool  representative  of  one  of  the  American  corre- 
spondents. Althougli  113  trade  opportunities  were  forwarded  from 
Leeds  in  1915  and  1916,  in  not  more  than  a  half-dozen  instances 
was  the  consulate  advised  by  American  firms  that  they  had  written 
the  inquii!ei>'.    It  wou.ld  seem  that  closer  cooperation  is  needed. 

During  1916  an  increased  number  of  catalogues  and  price  lists 
were  received  at  the  Leeds  consulate  for  addition  to  the  files.  When 
an  inquiry  is  received  from  a  local  firm  it  is  desirable  to  be  able  to 
show  catahigues  of  the  manufactures  in  question  in  addition  to 
quoting  the  names  of  manufacturers  from  trade  indexes  and  forward- 
ing a  trade  opportunity.  Therefore  American  firms  should  endeavor 
to  keep  these  catalogues  and  price  lists  up  to  date. 

NOTTINGHAM. 

By   Consul    C-   M,   Hitch. 

There  is  a  feeling  of  general  satisfaction  among  the  business  firms 
of  Nottingham  with  trade  conditions  during  the  Vear  1916,  and  this 
is  particularly  true  with  reference  to  the  volume  of  business  d^ne 
with  the  United  States.  The  exports  in  practically  all  lines  show  a 
very  decided  increase  in  value  over  1915,  some  of  the  principal  itemg 
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showing  gains  of  75  and  80  pen-  cont ;  the  averngo  increase  was  about 
50  per  cent.    This  gain  is  due  in  part  to  the  sharp  advance  in  the  cost 
of  the  goods,  as  well  as  to  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  exports. 
Record  Exports  to  United  States. 

The  declared  exports  from  ISottingJiam  to  the  XTnited  States  for  the 
year  lOlG  were  the  largest  in  the  records  of  this  consulate,  tho  total 
"being  $12,300,545,  against  $8,247,126  for  1915,  an  increase  of  $-!:,053,- 
419.  The  nearest  approach  to  these  figures  was  in  1913.  when  the 
total  declared  exports  amounted  to  $9,868,379. 

The  United  States  is  by  far  the  largest  purchaser  in  this  market  of 
laces,  nets,  and  curtains,  and  it  is  estimated  that  from  40  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  total  production  for  the  year  1916  Avent  to  that  country. 
Dealers  say  that  an  even  larger  volume  of  business  could  have  been 
done  but  for  the  heavy  decrease  in  output,  owing  to  the  many  difficul- 
ties which  have  confronted  the  manufacturers  during  the  past  two 
years.  Factories  engaged  in  the  production  of  laces,  nets,  curtains, 
yarns,  etc.,  have  been  able  to  produce  only  about  60  per  cent  of  their 
full  capacity,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  laljor  and  other  trade  difficul- 
ties incident  to  the  war. 
Increased  Wages  Offset  Higher  Cost  of  Living. 

The  scarcity  of  labor  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems confronting  the  manufacturers  and  business  houses  of  this  dis- 
trict. The  majority  of  positions  in  the  lace,  hosiery,  curtain,  and 
yarn  factories  are  now  filled  by  women,  and  they  are  also  relieving 
men  as  tram  conductors,  mail  carriers,  taxicab  drivers,  window  clean- 
ers, etc. 

There  were  no  labor  disturbances  during  the  past  year,  and  the 
present  relations  lietween  employers  and  employees  are  very  satisfac- 
tory. Many  months  ago  the  employers  recognized  the  necessity  for 
an  advance  in  the  scale  of  wages,  and  this  has  been  increased  from 
time  to  time  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  steady  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living.  Although  there  was  a  sharp  advance  in  living  expenses 
during  1916,  the  increase  in  wages  offset  the  difference,  so  that  the 
condition  of  the  v^age  earner  is  better  to-day  than  ever  before.  There 
is  read}^  employment  at  remunerative  wages  for  all  who  are  able  and 
Aviliing  to  work,  and  the  percentage  of  pauperism  has  greatly  de- 
creased during  he  past  two  years. 

The  general  level  of  food  prices  rose  about  3  per  cent  between  No- 
vember 1  and  December  1,  1916,  and  the  average  increase  in  retail 
prices  between  the  beginning  of  the  war  (August  4,  1914),  and  De- 
cember 1,  1916,  was  84  per  cent.  These  figures  relate  to  food  only, 
and  the  percentage  of  increases  given  must  not  be  applied  to  the 
total  family  expenditure,  but  only  to  that  portion  which  is  spent  for 
food.  The  rents  of  Avorking-class  dwellings  are  not  appreciably 
higher  than  before  the  war,  and  although  many  other  items  of  ex- 
penditure have  increased  substantially,  they  have  not  risen  so  much 
as  food  prices. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  average  increase  between  July  1,  1914,  and 
December  31,  1916,  in  the  cost  of  all  the  items  ordinarily  entering 
into  w^orking-class  family  expenditures,  such  as  food,  rent,  clothing, 
fuel,^  light,  etc.,  is  about  60  per  cent,  taking  the  same  quantities  and 
qualities  of  the  various  items  at  both  dates,  and  disregarding  in- 
creased taxation  of  the  commodities  included. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in  prices,  in  wholesale 
quantities,  of  some  of  the  principal  items  of  food  supplies  between 
December  31,  1915.  and  December  31,  1916 : 


Articles. 

Dec.  31, 
1915. 

Dee.  31, 
1916. 

In- 
crease. 

Articles. 

Dec.  31, 
1915. 

Dec.  31. 
1916. 

In- 
crease. 

Bacon,  per  112  pounds . . . 

Beans,  per  112  pounds 

Beef,  canned,  per  cloEen 

319.23 
5.34 

12.89 
22.63 
3.40 

8.2G 

$25. 30 
10.22 

17.76 
32.60 
5.60 
14.35 

Per  ct. 
32 
91 

38 
44 
64 
73 

Lard,  per  112  pound'; 

Lentils,  per  112  pounds... 
Margarin,  per  1 12  pounds . 
Oatmeal,  per  505  pounds. 

Peas,  i)er  504  pounds 

Salmon,  best,  per  dozen 

?M.ll 
5.83 
11.19 
14.29 
21.66 

2.19 

S23.  85 
8.20 
16.54 
19.47 
•53. 53 

3.04 

Per  ct. 
70 
42 

48 
65 

Cheese,  per  112  pounds... 
Ef;gs,  per  12l» 

147 

Flour,  per  504  poiuids 

39 

Improved  Dyestnff  Situation — Cotton  Yarns. 

The  shortage  of  ch^estuffs  in  this  district,  which  was  so  pronounced 
in  1915,  was  largely  overcome  in  1916  by  purchasers  confining  them- 
selves more  to  the  use  of  natural  colors  and  b}^  the  increased  output 
of  Britisli  dye  manufacturers.  There  is  still  a  shortage  in  the 
finer  shades,  large  quantities  of  which  are  being  imported  into  this 
district  from  the  United  States  through  London,  LiverjDool,  and  Man- 
chester. Prices  are  slightly  above  those  which  prevailed  at  the  end 
of  1915,  and  they  are  expected  to  continue  high  and  firm  during  1917. 

The  year  1916  was  one  of  surprises  to  those  engaged  in  the  cotton- 
yarn  industry.  Yarns  opened  at  steady  rates,  with  spinners  inclined 
to  accept  business  at  a  slightlj'^  lower  rate  for  fall  deliveries.  It  was 
generally  expected  that  prices  would  ease  off  when  the  new  crops 
were  marketed,  but  the  reverse  proved  to  be  the  case,  and  instejicl  of 
any  decline  the  market  made  remarkable  advances  during  October 
and  November,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1917  showed  no  sign  of 
any  serious  break.  The  position  of  spinners  seems  very  strong ;  most 
mills  are  engaged  for  man}^  months  ahead,  especially  those  spinning 
and  doubling  I'Jgyptian  yarns.  Prices  of  yarns  in  February,  1917, 
were  practically  double  what  they  were  in  December,  1915,  but  this 
is  not  altogether  attributable  to  the  price  of  the  raw  material.  The 
scarcity  of  labor,  advances  in  wages,  and  difficulties  in  transportation 
have  all  been  contributing  factors. 

Review  of  the  Lace  Industry. 

In  spite  of  numerous  difficulties  the  lace  firms  of  Nottingham  ex- 
perienced a  busy  and  satisfactory  year,  and  the  volume  of  trade  in 
1916  showed  a  decided  improvement  over  the  preceding  year.  The 
value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1916  was  $4,795,854,  against 
$2,877,231  in  1915,  an  increase  of  $1,918,623  or  about  65  per  cent. 
This  was  all  the  more  gratifjdng  in  view  of  the  somewhat  restricted 
markets,  the  large  increase  in  the  cost  of  materials,  and  the  shortage 
of  skilled  labor.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  Avas  a  fair  de- 
mand for  torchons  and  Valenciennes  of  the  Calais  types.  The  stop- 
page of  torchons  from  the  Barmen  market  gave  a  good  impetus  to 
the  Nottingham  article,  and  some  clever  imitations  were  produced, 
which  met  with  a  ready  sale.  Valenciennes  of  all  descriptions  were 
in  demand,  and  as  the  season  adAanced  it  became  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  the  goods  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  require- 
ments. The  trade  in  allover  nets  and  flouncings  was  not  so  good  as 
in  the  two  preceding  years. 
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Very  few  novelties  were  brought  out  during  the  year,  n.nd  the 
number  of  new  patterns  which  made  their  appearance  greatly  dimin- 
ished; by  this  circumstance  the  trade  benefited  materially,  as  there 
had  been  an  excessive  production  of  patterns  for  years,  and  the 
process  was  very  costly. 

Prices  generally  were  advanced  about  10  per  cent  at  the  beginning 
of  1916,  and  a  further  advance  of  10  per  cent  was  made  in  September. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  any  predictions  regarding  the  future  of  the 
lace  trade.  At  present  there  is  ever}'  prospect  of  a  continuance  of 
activity,  but  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  supplies  of  3'arns.  Some 
makers  have  accumulated  sufficient  quantities  to  carry  them  over  a 
considerable  period,  but  those  with  small  stocks  may  find  themselves 
in  a  very  awkward  position,  with  the  prices  continually  increasing. 
The  question  of  transportation  is  another  difficulty,  but  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  the  conditions  will  become  any  worse,  and  if  cotton  prices 
can  be  kept  within  reasonable  bounds  and  the  supply  of  labor  is  not 
seriousl}'^  diminished  the  lace  manufacturers  may  look  forward  to  an- 
other busy  and  profitable  year. 

Cotton  and  Silk  Net  Trade. 

The  past  yeaFwas  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  history  of  the 
plain  net  trade.  The  steady  advance  in  prices  throughout  iOlG  en- 
abled many  dealers  to  purchase  large  stocks  and  hold  them  for 
higher  prices,  with  the  result  that  large  profits  were  made.  There 
was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  value  of  shipments  of  cotton  nets  to 
the  United  States  during  the  year,  the  total  value  being  $3,790,877 
for  1916,  as  compared  with  $2,833,173  for  1915,  an  increase  of  34 
per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  exports  of  silk  nets  was  even  more 
pronounced.  In  1915  the  value  of  silk  nets  exported  to  the  United 
States  was  $570,212;  in  1916,  $1,077,488,  an  increase  of  88  per  cent, 
which  is  largely  attributable  to  the  marked  advance  in  the  price 
rather  than  to  any  considerable  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  trade. 
This  was  particularly  true  with  reference  to  the  coarser  grades,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  of  prices : 


Holes. 

Prices  in  December— 

Holes. 

Prices  in  December—' 

1914 

]915 

1916 

1914 

1915 

1916 

25 

.?0. 091 
.lOi 
.13" 
.14i 

.W: 

?0.15 
.17 
.19 
.21 

.24 

SO.  24 
.26 
.30 
.34 
.-36 

39     

$0.  ISJ 
.  21 J 
.24" 
.26 
.34 

$0.27 
.31 J 
.33  J 
.36 
.42 

«0.3R 

27 

43 

.43 

30 

45 

.48 

3S 

47 

.52 

36 

50 

.56 

It  Avill  be  noted  from  the  foregoing  table  that  in  December,  1914, 
the  coarse-grade  net  of  25  holes  to  the  square  inch  sold  for  9^  cents 
per  yard.  In  December,  1915,  this  price  had  advanced  to  15  cents, 
and  a  year  later  to  24  cents,  which  represented  an  increase  of  about 
166  per  cent  over  1914. 

The  advance  in  the  finer  grades  was  not  .so  pronounced,  as  the  50- 
hole  net  in  December,  1914,  sold  for  34  cents,  against  56  cents  for  the 
corresponding  period  in  1916. 
Why  Prices  of  Nets  Advanced. 

Several  reasons  are  offered  in  explanation  of  the  great  increase  in 
the  price  of  nets.    In  the  first  place  about  one-third  of  the  plain  net 
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machines  have  been  standing  idle  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  hibor, 
and  this  naturally  added  to  the  cost  of  the  goods  produced  on  the  re- 
mainder of  the  machines.  In  the  second  place,  the  heavy  advance  in 
the  price  of  yarns  during  the  past  two  j'ears,  especially  during  1916, 
has  contributed  materiallj^  to  forcing  up  the  price  of  nets,*  but  the 
large  orders  placed  by  the  British  Government  for  nets  to  protect  the 
troops  from  insects  were  the  innnediate  cause.  The  production  of  mos- 
quito nets  in  this  market,  although  verj''  large,  was  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  Government,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
bobbin  nets  were  ordered  in  large  quantities  to  relieve  the  deficiency. 
As  these  were  made  on  the  machines  that  are  ordinarily  used  for 
making  the  coarser  grades,  there  residted  a  shortage  for  the  regular 
consumer  and  a  greater  proportionate  advance  in  price  than  on  the 
better  qualities  where  the  looms  were  making  the  ordinary  trade  re- 
quirements. 

It  is  said  that  about  half  of  the  machines  now  in  operation  have 
been  commandeered  to  fill  Government  orders.  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  makers  are  making  still  further  advances  for  future  busi- 
ness, and  at  present  foreign  purchasers  are  buying  only  such 
goods. as  are  required  for  immediate  use. 

The  net  industry  in  France  has  suffered  greatly  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  and  the  Nottingham  district  is  now  called  upon  to  fur- 
nish nets  for  practically  the  entire  world. 
Lace  Curtain  Manufacture. 

jNIanufacturers  of  lace  curtains  were  fully  emploj^ed  for  the  whole 
of  tlie  year  1916.  The  output  was  necessarily  restricted  owing  to  the 
shortage  of  labor,  but  Nottingham  has  not  been  so  badly  affected  in 
tills  respect  as  some  of  the  other  districts. 

Both  domestic  and  export  demands  were  good,  and  prices  steadily 
advanced  with  the  increased  cost  of  yarns,  finishing,  etc.  American, 
Canadian,  and  South  American  firms  placed  large  orders  in  antici- 
pation of  advances  in  prices  and  difficulties  generally,  and  in  some 
cases  manufacturers  are  still  working  on  these  orders.  There  was 
little  trade  in  the  Continental  markets,  owing  to  the  high  prices  and 
commercial  conditions  adverse  to  the  sale  of  lace  curtains. 

The  1916  output  was  considerably  smaller  than  that  of  1915,  but  the 
demand  Avas  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  large  ad- 
v-ance  in  the  price  of  yarns,  both  American  and  Egyptian,  which  took 
place  at  the  end  of  1916,  necessitated  a  further  increase  in  prices,  but 
even  with  the  higher  rates  offered  the  trade  has  been  considerably 
handicapped  b}^  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  fine  counts  of  yarn,  and 
many  delays  have  occurred  from  this  cause. 

There  appears  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  American  importers 
to  defer  their  purchases  in  the  hope  of  lower  prices  when  peace  is 
declared,  but  local  manufacturers  all  believe  that  prices  will  continue 
high  for  some  time  thereafter  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  A  boom  is  expected  in  the  heavy  trades,  such  as  shipbuilding, 
engineering,  coal  mining,  etc.,  and  the  prosperity  of  these  trades,  em- 
ploying many  thousands  of  people,  will  insure  a  good  domestic  de- 
mand for  manufactured  goods. 

2.  Foreign  countries  that  have  not  been  able  to  get  their  regular 
supplies  of  goods  from  this  country  during  the  war  will  no  doubt 
replenish  their  stocks  following  the  resumption  of  regular  shipping. 
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3.  The  shortage  of  labor  in  all  the  skilled  trades  "will  probably  con- 
tinue for  some  time,  as  it  is  understood  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  demobilizie  the  army  gradually. 

4.  During  the  war  there  have  been  no  learners  coming  into  the 
trade,  and  a  number  of  the  older  men  will  drop  out  as  soon  as  they 
can.  as  the}-  are  keeping  at  Avork  now  onlj^  because  of  the  special  con- 
ditions. 

Hosiery  and  Underwear  Firms  Seek  Import  Embargo. 

The  hosiery  and  underwear  trade  for  1016  proAed  to  be  much 
better  than  was  anticipated  in  the  early  months  of  the  year,  and  the 
many  difficulties  which  confronted  the  manufacturers  from  time  to 
time  were  largely  overcome.  The  cost  of  raw  materials,  both  wool 
and  cotton,  was  extremely  high,  and  during  the  latter  months  of  the 
year  raw  cotton  brought  a  higher  price  than  at  any  time  since  the 
American  Civil  War.  The  demand  for  underwear  during  1910  was 
very  strong,  and  with  more  money  to  spend  the  public  bought  better 
qualities.    Large  Government  orders  Avere  executed. 

The  general  feeling  in  the  hosiery  trade  is  one  of  uncertainty  as 
to  the  future,  owing  to  the  temporarily  inflated  prices  of  both  cotton 
and  wool  and  the  shortage  of  labor.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
hosiery  and  underwear  manufactured  in  this  district  is  sold  in  the 
United  States.  During  191G  these  exports  amounted  to  $237,315, 
against  $141,529  for  1915,  an  increase  of  $95,780. 

The  following  figures  show  the  exports  and  imports  of  hosiery  for 
the  United  Kingdom  during  the  first  11  months  of  1915  and  1916, 
respectively:  Exports,  $10,762,500  and  $15,825,470;  imports,  $13,701,- 
590  and  $18,001,830. 

The  large  increase  in  hosiery  imports  has  been  causing  some  alarm 
to  the  manufacturers  in  this  district,  and  a  deputation  representmg 
about  300  firms  in  Nottinghamshire,  Leicestershire,  and  Derbyshire 
filed  a  protest  with  the  British  Board  of  Trade  against  the  removal 
of  the  embargo  on  the  importation  of  cotton  hosiery.  In  presenting 
their  case  the  deputation  pointed  out  that  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  the  imports  of  this  class  of  goods  from  the  United  States 
and  Japan  have  more  than  doubled.  In  1913  (when  Germany  was 
a  competitor)  1,000,000  dozen  pairs  of  cotton  hosiery  were  imported. 
In  1914  the  figures  fell  to  359,000  dozen  pairs,  but  in  1915  they  rose 
to  931,000  dozen  pairs,  and  in  1916  a  record  of  2,561.000  dozen  pairs 
was  established.  The  deputation  claimed  that  the  local  cotton  hosiery 
trades  in  the  counties  mentioned  were  seriously  affected  by  the  pres- 
ent unrestricted  competition,  and  asked  that  the  embargo  on  imports 
from  the  L^nited  States  and  Japan  be  reimposed. 
The  Making-Up  Trade. 

Plenty  of  orders  were  received  by  those  engaged  in  the  making-up 
trade.  Most  of  them  were  from  domestic  houses,  although  several 
British  colonial  firms  made  purchases  in  this  market.  On  account  of 
labor  difficulties  and  shortage  of  materials,  many  orders  remained 
unfilled,  and  prices  were  considerably  advanced  during  the  3'ear. 

The  demand  for  neokwear  wits  much  better  than  in  1915,  which 
year  was  abnormal  and  one  of  the  most  disastrous  in  the  history  of 
the  trade.  Prevailing  styles  are  now  considered  favorable  to  the 
neckwear  trade,  and  satisfactory  business  is  expected  for  1917. 
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The  heav}^  orders  placed  b,y  the  Government  in  the  latter  part  of 
1915  and  early  in  1916  kept  the  glove  makers  steadily  employed.  In 
addition  to  these  orders,  there  was  a  large  domestic  demand  that  was 
far  above  normal,  due  to  the  elimination  of  Austrian  and  German 
competition.  Prices  increased  considerably  during  the  latter  part  of 
1916,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  Avill  continue  high  and  firm  during 
1917. 

Colonial  and  Foreign  Trade  in  Lace  Goods  and  Hosiery, 
f  In  South  America,  Canada,  Australia,  and  Africa  the  state  of 
trade  that  prevailed  in  1915  was  Avell  maintained  and  possibly  im- 
j)roved  upon,  but  as  lace  has  not  been  especially  fashionable  in  those 
markets  the  trade  was  confined  chiefly  to  staple  goods  and  only  a 
very  few  novelties.  Business  fell  off  considerably  toward  the  end  of 
the  year ;  there  are  now  signs  of  improvement. 

A  fair  amount  of  trade  was  done  with  Russia  in  the  first  part  of 
1916,  but  the  increasing  transportation  difficulties  and  the  unfavor- 
able exchange  and  financial  conditions  for  the  collection  of  accounts 
rendered  trade  very  difficult  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  and, 
finally,  the  embargo  placed  by  the  Eussian  Government  against  the 
importation  of  lace  practically  brought  the  export  trade  to  a  stand- 
still. The  future  of  this  market  is  very  uncertain,  and  there  is  little 
prospect  of  any  business  until  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

Large  purchases  of  lace  goods  were  made  bj^  Dutch  merchants. 
The  success  of  the  jSTottingham  products  in  competition  with  those  of 
Germany  in  the  markets  of  the  Netherlands  has  been  one  of  the  out- 
standing features  of  the  lace  trade.  The  volume  of  business  in  1916 
exceeded  that  of  any  other  previous  year.  The  trade  with  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark  considerably  exceeded  that  in  1915  owing  to 
the  popularity  of  fanc}'  laces  in  the  early  part  of  1916.  Orders  from 
the  other  European  continental  countries  were  up  to  the  average,  the 
demand  in  Spain  and  Portugal  being  confined  largely  to  the  fancy 
and  cheaper  grade  laces.  The  Far  Eastern  markets  showed  a  decided 
improvement  over  1915,  particularly  in  the  net  and  hosiery  trades. 

There  were  practically  no  sales  in  the  Mexican  markets,  owing  to 
the  unsettled  conditions,  although  a  few  of  the  local  houses  have 
received   remittances   on   outstanding   accounts,   and   a    few   orders 
accompanied  by  cash  payments. 
Activity  in  Production  of  Iron  and  Steel — Coal  Output  and  Prices. 

Great  activity  prevailed  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  during  the 
year.  Large  Government  orders  were  placed  and  stocks  were  prac- 
tically exhausted.  The  Government  regulation  of  the  prices  of  coke, 
pig  iron,  and  steel  helped  considerably  to  maintain  steady  and  reason- 
able prices  of  manufactured  products.  The  price  of  pig  iron  aver- 
aged $22.26  per  long  ton  (2,2-10  pounds)  and  the  price  of  steel  about 
$82.73  per  long  ton.  Large  quantities  of  iron  and  steel  bars  were 
imported  from  the  United  States,  and  there  still  exists  a  large  demand 
for  iron  and  steel  bars,  plates,  joists,  and  railway  rolling  stock. 

The  coal  output  in  thia  district  was  reduced  in  1916  on  account  of 
the  smaller  number  of  miners  and  colliery  workers  available.  The 
output  of  Nottinghamshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Leicestershire  in  normal 
times  averages  about  40.000,000  long  tons  annually,  and  represents 
about  one-eighth  of  the  total  production  of  Great  Britain.  No  sta- 
tistics for  1916  are  available. 
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The  numerous  export  c-mljiirgoe?:  placed  by  the  British  Government 
on  coal  to  guarantee  the  maintenance  of  the  home  supply,  together 
with  the  lack  of  available  tonnage,  materially  affected  the  coal  export 
trade.  Prices  fluctuated  considerably  and  export  prices  were  at  all 
times  higher  than  domestic  quotations,  owing  to  the  fact  that  coal 
for  export  is  not  included  in  the  price  of  coal  limitation  act,  1915, 
which  has  helped  to  regulate  the  price  of  house  and  gas  coal  such  as 
is  chiefly  used  by  public  utility  concerns. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  retail  prices  of  coal 
per  ton  for  the  past  three  jeavs : 


Kinds. 

Prices  in  January. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

.?4.?!8  to  .?6.:?2 

3.89  to    4.?8 

12.16 

2.67  to    3.2S 

?.5.2.i  to  $7.58 

4.86  to    o.lO 

14.60 

3:40  to    3.65 

S5.60  to  $7.30 

4.62  to    5.85 

Anthracite 

13.^8  to  15  80 

Slack  coal 

3.89  to    4.50 

Local  collieries  made  extensive  purchases,  in  the  fii^st  part  of  1916, 
of  Norwegian  and  domestic  timber  for  use  in  the  mines,  but  there 
still  exists  a  good  demand  for  larch  and  pine  (stripped  of  the  bark) 
in  lengths  up  to  30  feet  and  at  least  4^  inches  in  diameter  upward, 
varying  according  to  the  length. 

Demand  for  Textile  Machinery. 

The  manufacturers  of  textile  machinery  in  this  district  report  a 
considerably  impeded  output  on  account  of  most  of  tlieir  ptiints  being 
engaged  on  Government  work. 

Naturally  the  Government  demand  for  all  kinds  of  hosiery  for 
army  requirements  created  an  extraordinary  demand  for  hosiery  ma- 
chines, and  local  builders,  unable  to  supply  machines  of  their  own 
manufacture,  have  been  importing  from  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly seamless  hosiery  and  circular  web  machines.  The  American 
machines  have  been  fully  up  to  the  requirements,  and  it  is  expected 
that  novc  that  their  entry  into  this  market  is  established  they  will 
enjoy  an  increased  sale  here  in  the  futui-e. 

There  has  been  practically  no  demand   for  lace  machines,   and, 
should  one  arise  during  1917  dealers  would  be  in  a  good  position  to 
fill  orders  from  stocks  on  hand.     A  considerable  number  of  Lever's 
machines  were  exported  to  the  LTnited  States  in  1910,  many  of  which 
wxre  secondhand. 

The  demand  for  net  machines  has  been  exceedingly  large  and 
unexpected,  and  makers  have  had  great  difficult}^  in  meeting  it  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  material.  There  have  been 
plenty  of  orders  for  curtain  machines,  but  manufacturers  of  these 
are  confronted  with  the  same  obstacles. 

Heavy  Leather  in  Demand. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  leather  industrj^  for  191G  was  the 
substantial  increase  in  the  prices  of  all  classes  of  leather,  hides,  and 
skins,  chiefly  consequent  upon  the  extensive  requirements  of  the 
Government. 
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The  absence  of  Continental  competition  greath^  helped  the  do- 
mestic trade,  and  business  between  this  market  and  the  British 
colonies,  the  United  States,  and  South  ximerican  countries  was  very 
satisfactory  and  nearly  up  to  the  average.  The  increased  American 
demand  for  fancy  leather  and  for  pickled  sheepskins  is  attributed 
to  the  boot  and  shoe  styles  in  vogue  in  the  United  States,  all  of  which 
have  been  favorable  to  the  sale  of  these  products. 

The  supplies  of  heavy  leather  appear  to  be  inadequate  t<)  the 
cljemands,  particularly  heavy  chrome,  tan  bends,  butts,  and  backs  of 
7  iron  and  upward ;  kip  butts  of  1^  millimeters  substance  and  up- 
ward ;  vegetable  tan  bends,  butts,  and  backs  of  10,  20,  14  and  upward, 
respectively;  and  nearly  all  other  kinds  of  upper  leather.  Large 
quantities  of  this  heavy  leather  were  imported  from  the  United 
States  at  prices  that  were  considered  ver}^  favorable  to  the  American 
sellers.  The  present  high  quotations  are  expected  to  continue 
throughout  1917.  The  British  War  Office  has  announced  its  inten- 
tion to  commandeer  practically  all  the  heavy  leather  in  the  country. 

New  Industries  in  Nottingham. 

The  manufacture  of  hosiery  latch  needles  was  undertaken  by  a  large 
Nottingham  firm  of  lace-machine  builders  during  the  latter  part  of 
1916,  at  the  request  of  the  British  Government,  occasioned  by  a 
shortage  in.  needles.  This  firm,  of  which  the  original  output 
amounted  to  50,000  needles  a  week,  was  turning  out  500,000  vreekly 
at  the  beginning  of  1917.    It  contemplates  entering  the  export  field. 

Another  industry  new  to  Nottingham  is  the  manufacture  of  press 
studs,  used  on  blouses,  women's  dresses,  underwear,  etc.,  which  Avas 
established  here  during  the  past  year.  This  firm,  financed  by  local 
capital,  has  had  ample  encouragement  from  the  large  number  of 
users  of  press  studs  in  this  country,  particularly  the  making-up 
houses  located  in  this  district,  and  large  orders  have  been  placed  for 
its  output.  There  has  been  a  serious  shortage  of  these  studs,  which 
were  formerly  made  chiefly  in  countries  now  at  war  Avith  Great 
Britain,  and  this  new  industry  is  expected  to  be  successful.  The 
concern  is  already  supplying  domestic  houses,  but  it  will  probably  be 
some  time  before  it  is  fully  able  to  meet  all  demands. 

Municipal  Enterprises. 

The  four  municipal  undertakings — tramways,  gas,  electricity,  and 
water — show  excellent  returns  for  1916.  After  making  ample  pro- 
vision for  the  future  by  increasing  the  reserve  of  each  enterprise,  a 
sum  of  approximately  $313,160  was  applied  toward  the  general  taxes, 
thereby  helping  to  reduce  the  tax  rates  considerably. 

The  tramway  system  carried  45,711,208  passengers  in  1916,  an 
increase  of  4.530,246  over  1915.  The  total  receipts  for  the  year  were 
$950,877,  an  increase  of  $78,241 ;  the  working  expenses  amounted  to 
$590,i44,  equal  to  $0.1498  per  mile,  an  increase  of  $42,256  or  $0.0072 
per  mile,  leaving  a  balance  of  $360,733.  The  average  fare  paid  per 
passenger  was  $0.0202. 

The  total  quantity  of  gas  sold  in  1916  amoimted  to  2,151,028,500 
cubic  feet,  being  a  decrease  of  30,586,900  cubic  feet,  due  chiefly  to 
the  reduction  or  public  lighting  for  military  reasons.  The  receipts 
amounted  to  $1,965,740  and  expenses  to  $1,353,106,  leaving  a  gross 
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profit  of  $'012,034.  The  incrca.'-cd  coat  of  labor  and  material  neccssi- 
tated,  on  July  1,  191G,  a  temporary  increase  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  of  12 J  per  cent,  bringing-  the  price  of  gas  for  domestic  purposes 
lip  to  $0.03  ])er  1,000  cubic  feet  and  for  power  purposes  to  $().-i-0  to 
$0.50  per  1,000  cubic  feet. 

The  number  of  users  of  electricity  increased  to  4,9S7  in  lUlG  from 
4,801  in  1915.  The  number  of  units  sold  amounted  to  13,854:.4i)l,  an 
increase  of  991.113  units.  T)ie  averaae  price  obtained  ]^er  unit  was 
$0.0372.  The  gross  profit  for  ^;he  vear.  $194,937,  show-d  ;i  decrease 
of  $15,003  from  1915. 

There  were  3,100,715,112  gallons  of  wacer  ciistributed  in  Xotting- 
liam  during  1910.  The  estimated  population  supplied  was  370,978. 
The  total  receipts  amounted  to  $040,275  and  the  expenses  to  $301,848, 
showing  a  gross  profit  of  $278,427.  The  water  is  supplied  at  reason- 
able rates,  the  minim.um  bsing  $0.12  per  1,000  gallons. 

Crop  Acreage. 

The  total  area  devoted  to  agriculture  in  the  Nottingham  district, 
comprising  the  counties  of  Nottinghamshire.  Derbyshire,  Leicester- 
shire, and  the  southern  portion  of  Lincolnshire,  contains  1,981,552 
acres.  During  1910  most  of  this  acreage  was  divided  as  follows: 
Wheat,  118,507  acres;  barle3%  51,010  acres;  potatoes,  47,019  acres: 
oats,  103,327  acres;  grass  and  other  crops,  1,042,077  acres.  There 
Avas  a  decrease  of  12  ]oer  cent  in  the  acreage  devoted  to  wheat  as 
compared  with  1915,  although  it  was  greater  by  7j  per  cent  than  the 
average  for  the  past  10  years. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1910,  and  especially  in  the  months  of 
November  and  December,  farming  operations  were  greatlj'  impeded 
by  unfavorable  weather,  with  the  result  that  only  a  comparatively 
small  area  was  sown  with  wheat,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  the  end 
of  the  year  very  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  area  intended  for 
this  crop  had  been  planted.  The  total  area  sown  Avas  about  15  per 
cent  less  than  at  the  corresponding  date  in  1915. 

The  potato  acreage  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1910  shoAved  a 
decline  of  35,451  acres  from  the  i3revious  year.  The  total  yield  Avas 
354,207  tons  less  than  in  1915,  449.223  tons  beloAV  that  of  1914,  and 
180.000  tons  beloAv  the  average  for  the  past  ten  years.  The  total 
potato  crop  for  1910  Avas  about  7,250,000  tons,  of  Avhich  about 
2,503,880  tons  Avere  produced  in  England  and  Wales.  The  decrease 
in  tonnage  for  1910  is  attributed  to  unfavorable  climatic  condi- 
tions, but  taken  as  a  Avhole  the  yield  was  better  than  generally  ex- 
pected. 
Extending  TTse  of  Farm  Tractors. 

Great  efforts  Avere  made  during  the  past  year  to  extend  the  use  of 
agricultural  tractors  throughout  the  country.  In  some  districts  it 
is  said  that  local  bodies  are  providing  loan  funds  out  of  Avhich  small 
farmers  can  be  assisted  to  purchase  tractors.  Practical  tests  haA^e 
demonstrated  that  the  modern  tractor  is  useful  even  on  low,  Avet 
bottoms  and  rough  hillsides,  although  the  large  powerful  tractor 
fails  in  such  districts.  A  very  light  tractor  equipped  Avith  a  small 
single-cylinder  engine  is  best  suited  to  uneven  A'alleys.  Smooth- 
tired  Avheels  are  to  be  substituted  for  ribbed  wheels  where  one  tractor 
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has  to  sei'A^e  several  farms  and  is  thereby  compelled  to  travel  great 
distances  on  the- public  roads.  Notwithstanding  that  British  farm- 
ers are  very  conservative  and  slow  to  take  up  innovations,  tractors 
are  becoming  very  popular  among  them.  The  tractor  enables  the 
farmer  to  do  better  w^ork  with  a  smaller  staff,  and  it  is  adaptable  to 
various  uses  for  which  power  is  required  on  the  farm. 

Several  American  firms  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tractors 
are  already  represented  in  this  district,  and  it  would  be  advisable 
for  other  American  concerns  engaged  in  similar  lines  to  investigate 
this  market.  The  better  plan  v\'ould  be  to  establish  agencies  in  one 
or  more  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Kingdom  and  have  practical 
demonstrations  made  at  the  various  fairs  and  exhibitions  that  are 
held  during  the  spring  and  summer  months. 

Market  for  American  Canned  Goods  and  Pruits. 

Large  quantities  of  American  goods  are  sold  in  this  market,  al- 
though there  is  no  way  of  determining  the  quantities,  because  Not- 
tingham is  an  inland  city  and  most  of  its  purchases  are  made  through 
large  importing  houses  located  at  London,  Liverpool,  and  Man- 
chester. 

Practically  all  kinds  of  American  canned  goods,  especially  tlie 
staple  varieties,  were  sold  and  liked  in  Nottingham.  The  restric- 
tions placed  upon  the  importation  of  canned  goods  will  naturally 
curtail  the  sales  during  1917. 

There  were  small  sales  of  American  fresh  fruits,  chiefly  pears, 
citrus  fruits,  and  apples. 

American  Hardware  and  Electrical  Supplies. 

The  firm  and  steady  demand  for  hardware  and  allied  lines,  with 
high  prices,  together  with  a  general  shortage  of  stocks  and  the  con- 
•  sequent  inability  to  fill  the  orders  received,  Avere   features  of  the 
local  trade  for  1916. 

The  only  articles  not  in  demand  were  those  used  by  the  building 
trade.  This  was  due  to  the  suspension  of  construction  work  of  all 
kinds  except  with  Government  permission.  The  few  orders  placed 
for  this  class  of  materials  were  easily  filled  from  stocks  on  hand. 

Dealers  lay  particular  stress  on  the  great  shortage  of  wooden 
handles  for  pickaxes,  hammers,  shovels,  etc.,  and  American  manu- 
facturers will  find  a  ready  sale  here  for  articles  of  this  class. 

The  greater  percentage  of  American  goods  imported  have  been 
small  tools,  nails,  and  bolts;  the  American  small  tools  are  spoken 
of  very  highly  in  this  market  and  affording  general  satisfaction  to 
the  purchasers.    There  is  a  steady  sale  for  them. 

The  demand  which  prevailed  for  electrical  appliances  and  photo- 
graphic supplies  throughout  1915  continued  during  last  year.  This 
is  especially  true  with  reference  to  electric  flash  lights,  needed  on  ac- . 
count  of  the  darkened  condition  of  the  streets;  this  has  naturally 
created  a  good  market  for  batteries.  Dealers  here  have  been  un- 
able to  supply  the  demand  and  frequently  find  it  necessary  to  keep 
their  customers  waiting  for  daj'S. 

The  greater  percentage  of  flash  lights  and  batteries  sold  during  the 
past  year  were  of  American  manufacture,  but  the  sales  could  be  very 
greatly  increased  if  prompt  deliveries  could  be  effected. 
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Value  of  Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  declared 
exports  from  Nottingham  to  the  United  States  during  1915  and 
1916: 


Articles. 


Ale 

Boots  and  shoes 

Cement 

Cotton  cloth: 

Bleached 

Unbleached 

Mercerized 

Colored 

Damask,  cotton 

Falls: 

Silk 

Wool 

Feathers,  raw,  bed 

Flooring,  quarries 

Hair,  horse 

Handkerchiefs: 

Cotton 

Linen 

Hosiery: 

Cotton 

Silk 

Wool 

Laces: 

Cotton 

Silk,  art,  and  other 

Nets- 
Cotton 

Silk 

Lace  curtains 

JLeatlier 

ticatlicr,  chamois 

Juincn  and  union  goods 

Machinery  and  accessories 

Accessories 

Levers 

Net 

Warp  and  other 


1915 


$59, 593 
11,872 
3,474 

25, 790 
13, 6S7 
5, 610 
6,628 
10, 755 

3,903 
3,177 
6,081 
12,191 
34, 562 

8,520 
30, 824 

33,745 

4,  '65 

37,078 

,844,012 
33,219 

,262,961 

570, 212 

116,776 

74, 764 

6, 652 

13,310 

41,765 
78, 161 
12,(92 
19, 189 


1916 


5101,472 
13, 995 
7,454 

25, 930 

25, C63 

6, 831 

8, 195 

4,944 

5,632 
3, 793 
34, 900 
10, 675 
28, 114 

6,919 
12, 336 

59, 872 
6,435 
92, 490 

4,701,175 
94, 679 

2, 722, 389 

1, 077, 488 

94, 478 

140,  i:.0 

13,r66 

117,068 

29, 753 

9,889 

17, 897 

63,926 


Articles. 


191.n 


Paints: 

Indian  red 

Oxide  of  iron 

Red  o.xide  of  iron 

Tuscan  red 

Venetian  red 

Other 

Paper,  tissue 

Piece  goods: 

Linen 

Madras 

Rope,  steel  wire 

Rot  teiis  tone 

Seeds 

Silk 

Skins: 

Pickled,  sheep 

Raw,  dried,  undressed, 

rabbit  and  mole 

Sod  oil 

Stoneware 

Underwear: 

Cotton 

Wool 

Silk 

Upholstery  fabrics 

Veilmgs: 

t  olton 

Silk 

Yarn: 

Cotton 

<^ray 

Mercerized 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


S9,980 

33,887 

2;  759 

9,893 

3,8;o 

3,277 
3,410 

38.8,541 
47,08,8 
4,803 
13.529 
1G;G33 
11,266 

395,086 

•55.955 
19;  899 
9,001 

25,301 
35,068 

2, 551 
]5,.546 

4:),  314 
4,028 


13, 724 
153,992 


8,247,126 


1916 


88,519 
28, 899 
19,0.54 
1,266 
1,700 
8,745 
3,929 

112,970 

02, 198 

1,025 

23, 600 

12, 136 

3,440 

660,417 

127,979 
14,949 
6,382 

37,426 
25, 148 
12,231 
39,220 

42,023 
9,107 

955,571 
145, 798 
49, 836 
348,811 


Returned  American  goods  w^ere  valued  at  $302  in  1915  and  $14,928 
in  1916,  and  included  hosiery-machine  parts  and  leather.  To  the 
Philippines  were  invoiced  shipments  worth  $35,508  in  1915  and 
$27,082  in  1916,  cotton  laces  and  nets  being  the  largest  items.  Cotton 
laces  valued  at  $1,436  constituted  the  total  exports  to  Hawaii  in  1916 
(there  were  none  -in  1915),  and  the  same  article  was  the  only  item  de- 
clared for  Porto  Rico,  which  took  $209  worth  in  1915  and  $857  worth 
in  1916. 

LEICESTER  AGENCY. 

By  Consular  Ag:ent  "\V.  AV.   Early. 

The  chief  industries  of  Leicester  are  as  essential  in  war  as  in  peace, 
ftnd  as  a  consequence  they  prospered  in  1916.  New  plants  hu^'e  been 
added:  thoGC  existing  have  been  cnlar^'cd.  Antiquated  m'^hods  have 
been  replaced  by  new  and  more  efficient  processes.  Automatic  ma- 
chines and  a  wider  use  of  steam  and  electric  poAver  have  enabled  the 
manufacturers  partly  to  overcome  the  effects  of  the  withdrawal  from 
industry  of  numbers  of  skilled  an:!  unskilled  men. 

General  Prosperity  in  1916 — Accessibility. 

Wages  were  increased  and  larg2  profits  were  made,  chie%  from 
enhanced  prices.  High  prices  have  advanced  the  cost  of  living,  and 
this,  ill  turn,  has  discounted  the  artificial  prosperity  brought  about 
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by  abnormal  conditions.  However,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
the  standard  of  living  for  the  wage-earning  class  has  been  raised 
from  that  existing  before  the  war. 

Retail  traders  have  done  well  on  account  of  the  increased  wages 
paid  to  the  working  people. 

The  Leicestershire  Trade  Protective  Society  (Ltd.)  reports  a 
marked  reduction  in  the  number  of  failures  throughout  the  country 
and  in  the  amount  of  the  total  liabilities.  Freedom  from  insolvency 
was  especially  noteworthy  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  and  in  the 
hosiery  trade. 

Leicester  lies  near  the  heart  of  England.  The  great  ports  of  Lon- 
don, Manchester,  and  Hull  are  within  a  radius  of  ICO  miles;  Liver- 
pool is  distant  only  118  miles,  and  Bristol  116  miles.  Leicester  has 
easy  communication  with  all  the  great  industrial  centers  of  the  coun- 
try by  means  of  the  Midland,  London  &  North  Western,  Great 
Northern,  and  Great  Central  Railways. 

The  Boot  and  Shoe  Industry. 

Leicester  is  an  important  center  for  the  production  of  boots  and 
shoes:  it  contains  the  largest  factory  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  greatei-  part  of  the  boot  and  shoe  machinery  is  made  here.  It  is 
a  great  distributing  depot  for  the  raw  material  of  the  trade,  and 
from  its  warehouses  vast  quantities  of  the  fini)-^hed  product  are  for- 
warded to  all  parts  of  the  country  and  throughout  the  world.  Ail 
classes  of  goods  are  represented  in  the  output  of  its  factories,  but 
most  of  them  are  engaged  in  the' production  of  women's  footwear  of 
medium  grade.  Leicester  also  produces  great  quantities  of  boots  and 
shoes  for  children. 

Thus  equipped  for  light  work  the  factories  were  speedily  read- 
justed and  reorganized  so  as  to  be  able  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
Government  for  heavy  army  boots.  From  August  -1,  1914,  to  De- 
cember 31,  1916,  according  to  an  official  list,  34,5-24,000  pairs  of 
boots  were  ordered  by  the  War  Office.  This  number  includes  con- 
tracts by  the  War  Office  on  behalf  of  the  Allied  Governments. 
Leicester  produced  a  fair  proportion,  but  most  of  them  were  made 
in  Northampton  and  the  neighboring  towns.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  year  the  orders  from  the  Government  diminished  and  efforts 
were  centered  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  civilian  trade. 

It  is  stated  that  more  than  40,000  people  are  engsged  in  the  boot 
and  shoe  industry  in  Leicester.  The  population  of  the  town  is  less 
than  250,000. 

Not  least  among  the  difficulties  encountered  Avas  the  increasing 
scarcity  of  leather  and  the  consequent  inevitable  advance  in  price. 
Governmental  regulation  became  wider  both  of  the  raw  material 
and  of  the  output  of  the  factories.  It  is  reported  that  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  leather  various  substitutes  have  been  used,  most  of 
which  have  given  entire  satisfaction.  Cloth  has  been  employed 
more  extensively  for  uppers  tlian  before  the  war,  and  stocks  of  this 
material  are  said  to  be  getting  low. 
Heavily  Increased  Output  Still  Below  Demand. 

With  so  many  difficulties  confronting  the  manufacturers  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  meet  the  full  requirements  of  the  allied 
Governments  and  the  minimum  demands  of  the  civilian  trade.     The 
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export  trade  has  suffered  and  many  foreign  shoes,  chiefly  American, 
have  been  imported.  According  to  Government  statistics  the  im- 
ports of  boots  and  shoes  were  277,750  dozen  pairs,  valued  at  $7,098,- 
162,  in  1916.  as  compared  with  177,723  dozen  pairs  in  1915.  The 
exports  were  1,623,040  dozen  pairs,  worth  $32,521,953,  in  1916, 
against  1,068,384  dozen  pairs,  worth  $16,921,357,  in  1915.  In  the 
exports  were  included  slippers  and  army  boots. 

There  was  increased  activity  in  the  slipper  trade  owing  to  the 
absence  of  German  and  Austrian  competition  in  the  foreign  mar- 
kets. This  branch  of  the  industr}''  provides  more  suitable  work  for 
women,  and  therefore  efforts  have  been  made  to  develop  and  extend 
it.  The  output  is  far  below  the  demand  and  orders  are  booked  by 
large  buyers  for  delivery  a  year  in  the  future. 

According  to  reports  the  output  of  one  of  the  largest  factories 
for  1916  was  25  per  cent  under  that  for  1914,  many  machines  stand- 
ing idle  for  lack  of  labor.  In  this  factory  orders  Avere  received 
for  100  per  cent  more  goods  than  could  be  produced  with  U  complete 
staff  working  full  time. 

Activity  in  Hosiery  Trade. 

In  the  hosiery  industry,  the  oldest  of  Leicester,  and  scarcely  less 
important  than  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  either  in  the  number  of 
persons  employed  or  in  the  number  of  factories,  great  activity  pre- 
vailed. The  difficulties  arising  from  the  shortage  of  needles  and 
the  inability  to  obtain  dyes  experienced  during  tlie  first  months 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  have  been  overcome  in  a  large  measure. 
Compared  with  the  previous  year  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
number  of  workers  employed.  Wages  Avere  increased,  but  not  to 
the  extent  of  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  living  during  the  same 
period.  Employment  in  the  heavy  hose  branch,  mainly  on  Gov- 
ernment Avorlc,  continued  good  throughout  the  year.  It  has  been 
difficult  at  times  to  obtain  raAv  material,  and  it  was  reported  that 
the  large  i:n])ortation  of  cotton  hosiery  Avas  seriously  affecting  the 
l^roduction  of  local  cotton  goods.  As  a  result  of  the  protest  of  a 
deputation  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  i-epresenting  300  firms  and  80.000 
Avorkers,  an  order  in  council  prohibiting  the  importation  of  cotton 
hosiery  Avas  issued.  This  prohibition  did  not  apply  to  any  goods 
imported  under  licer.se  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Before  the  Avar 
Germany  and  Austria  Avere  the  principal  competitors  in  the  do- 
mestic market;  noAv  most  of  the  imported  cotton  hosiery  comes  from 
the  United  States  and  Japan.  At  the  end  of  1910  a  largo  stock  of 
imported  goods  Avas  on  hand. 

The  total  imports  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  hosierA^  into  the  United 
Kingdom  were  as  follows:  In  1914,  $9,060,688;  in "^1915,  $11,554,063; 
and  in  1916,  $16,689,017. 

Manufacture  of  Hosiery  Machine  Needles. 

The  needle  question  still  has  many  difficulties.  It  has  been  dis- 
cussed by  the  needle  makers,  the  machine  builders,  and  the  hosiery 
manufacturers,  each  from  a  different  angle.  It  is  recognized  that 
an  industry  of  this  kind  can  not  be  built  up  in  one  or  two  years. 
A  fair  start  Avas  made  during  the  first  year  of  the  war  and  the  pro- 
duction of  British-made  needles  increases  monthly.  The  output  is 
limited,  however,  on  account  of  the  shortai»;e  of  skilled  labor  and  the 
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inability  to  get  automatic  machines.  Sometimes  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced in  obtaining  properly  tempered  wire.  The  shortage  of  needles 
of  the  coarser  gauges  has  been  overcome,  but  for  fine-gauged  needles 
the  hosiery  manufacturers  are  still  dependent  upon  a  foreign  sup- 
ply. In  the  autumn  of  1916  the  importation  of  needles  was  pro- 
hibited, but  it  was  believed  that  license  to  import  could  be  obtained, 
inasmuch  as  a  supply  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  can  not  be  pro- 
duced in  England  at  the  present  time. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  a  census  of  the  needle-making  indiistry 
should  be  made,  giving  an  estimate  of  the  present  productive  capacity, 
the  prospect  and  possibility  of  increasing  production,  the  number 
of  vrorkers,  the  quantity  and  style  of  needles,  and  the  requirements 
of  the  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  interests  of  the  hosiery  trade  would  be  promoted  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  standard  latch  needle  and  a  uniform  designation  of  gauge, 
but  with  so  many  various  types  of  machines  in  use  at  present,  each 
using  different  needles,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  bring  this 
about,  certainly  not  in  time  to  meet  the  present  emergency. 

Silk  Dyeing  and  Elastic  Web  Industries — Engineering  Trade. 

Silk  dyeing  is  a  new  industry  for  Leicester.  Considerable  interest 
has  been  aroused  by  the  successful  establishment  of  the  process  of 
weighted  silk  dyeing.  It  is  believed  that  the  industry  is  firmly  es- 
tablished. Little  diffioidty  is  now  experienced  in  obtaining  a  supply 
of  dyes;  only  a  fev/  of  the  brighter  shades  can  not  be  obtained  in 
sufficient  quantities,  and  the  demand  at  the  present  time  is  for  the 
subdued  shades. 

The  elastic  web  industry  is  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
town,  employing  a  large  numi^.er  of  people.  The  manufacturers  had 
a  successful  year  in  191G.  and  by  extraordinary  efforts  Avere  able  to 
maintain  their  trade  at  home  and  abroad.  So  far  production  has 
not  fallen  much  below  the  level  prior  to  the  war,  but  owing  to  the 
continual  withdrawal  of  labor  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  de- 
crease in  the  output  after  1917! 

Nearly  all  the  firms  in  tlie  engineering  trade  are  controlled  bj'^  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions.  Many  of  the  factories  are  running  day  and 
night.  It  is  only  with  tlie  greatest  possible  efforts  that  the  manu- 
facturers are  able  to  produce  enough  to  satisfy  the  demand.  As  soon 
as  the  war  is  over  a  great  demand  is  anticipated  for  new  machinery, 
repairs,  and  renewals  in  every  direction. 
Teclinical  Education — Eevenue  from  Tramv/ays  and  Power. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  local  technical  schools  will 
cooperate  more  thoroughly  in  their  efforts  to  establish  a  close  relation- 
ship between  education  and  industr3^  Classes  in  the  Eussian  lan- 
guage are  given  at  the  Technical  School,  and  a  number  of  pupils 
are  preparing  to  engage  in  Russian  trade  by  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  language. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  tramvravs  for  1916  (traffic  and  other  re- 
ceipts) was  $1,081,350.,  an  increase  of  $138,750  over  1915.  The  pas- 
sengers carried  numbered  42,232,638,  an  increase  of  1,792,480,  and 
the  cars  ran  more  than  4,000,000  miles,  ;in  increas'e  of  about  208,000. 
During  1916  there  was  a  gain  in  passenger  receipts  of  $81,385.  The 
operating  expenses  were  $763,765,  an  increase  of  $154,055,  owing  to 
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increased  oiitpnl    for  po'wor  supply,  ^va^  l^onus  to  employees,  and 
higher  costs  of  materials. 

The  output  of  the  po\Yer  station  was  18,000,000  units,  of  which 
about  9,000.000  Avere  suiiplierl  to  poAver  consumers.  The  Tramways 
and  Electricity  Committee  reported  a  deficit  for  the  year  in  this  de- 
partment of  $3,015.  For  the  future  are  recommended  an  increase 
of  15  per  cent  in  the  charges  to  consumers  of  electricity  for  power 
purposes  and  an  advance  in  the  charges  for  electric  light  from  8  and 
9  cents  to  10  and  11  cents  per  unit.  A  rate  of  6-1  cents  per  1,000  cubic 
feet  is  charged  for  gas  for  domestic  purposes,  and  44  cents  per  1,000 
cubic  feet  for  power. 

Banking  Statistics — Leicester  Cooperative  Society. 

The  Leicester  Clearing  Bankers'  Association  reports  the  amount 
Iiandled  in  1916  as  $140,553,050,  an  increase  of  $19,017,655  over  the 
transactions  in  1915.  The  accompanying  figures  show  the  progress  of 
the  Leicester  Savings  Bank  for  the  past  three  years :  Open  accounts, 
47,982  in  1914,  49,571  in  1915,  and  51,070  in  1916;  total  balance  due 
depositors,  $4,506,865  in  1914,  $4,831,220  in  1915,  and  $5,458,600  in 
1916. 

The  Leicester  Cooperative  Society  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
life  of  the  workers  of  the  town.  Tt  sells  goods  at  current  prices  and 
pays  dividends  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
purchased.  The  following  table  is  taken  from  the  225th  quarterly 
report : 


Year. 

Niiirbar 

of 
meir.bsrj. 

Share 
capital. 

Small 
savings. 

Trade. 

Net        Average 
profit.s.     dividend. 

1913 

19,489 
21,7P5 
25,385 
27,316 

$1,258,555 
1,371,240 
1,57  {,225 
1,68J,900 

SI 95, 750 
198,925 
25'.,  740 
303, 235 

$2,222,545 

2,  .5.52, 585 
3,456,065 
4,043,975 

8194,990 
253.500 
290,945 

365, rso 

Per  cent. 
9 

1914 

10 

1915 

8;^ 

1916 

8 

Shipments  from  Leicester  to  United  States. 

The  value  of  declared  exports  from  Leicester  to  the  United  States 
increased  from  $304,572  in  1915  to  $459,042  in  1916.  No  invoices  were 
certified  for  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  or  Porto  Rico  during  the  past 
two  years.  The  following  statement  gives  the  value  of  the  principal 
articles  sent  to  the  United  States  in  1915  and  1910: 


Articles. 

1915 

1916 

Articles. 

1915 

1916 

Burnt  clay     

$1,330 

$1,805 

6,251 

5, 361 
26,126 

b,  952 
11,121 
25.013 
42, 679 

7, 2(;0 
12,002 

6,3VKJ 
45,375 

1,345 

Seeds: 

Flower 

$16,491 

68, 246 

9,290 

$18,254 
96,327 
24,052 

Braid 

Vegetable 

Show  cards 

Web 

31,969 
7,  .309 

16, 707 
727 

13,315 
4,110 
9,976 
1,867 

14,4.51 

13,423 

Silk  noils 

4,768 

Underwear: 

Sill;  and  wool 

681 
ll,0.il 

49,199 

4,716 

Wool 

22,643 

Hat  bands,  silk 

Wool: 

Raw 

Hide  scrap..                         

Noils 

61,-768 

All  other  articles 

34,430 

28, 834 

Total 

Photographic  apparatus 

0  304,572 

459,042 

a  Corrected  flgiires. 
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Returned  American  goods  were  valued  at  $171,422  in  1915  and 
$138,895  in.  1916,  the  largest  items  being  leather  of  various  kinds  and 
(in  1915). steel  stampings.  In  the  foregoing  table  elastic  web  shows 
a  decrease  in  1916  due  to  the  shortage  of  labor  and  the  consequently 
diminished  supply  available  for  export.  The  decline  in  shipments  of 
photographic  apparatus  was  occasioned  by  the  taking  over  of  the 
output  by  the  British  Government.  The  more  active  demand  in 
the  United  States  for  hair  nets  and  hat  bands  caused,  the  increase  in 
these  items. 


By  Consiul  John   M.   Savag'e. 

The  leading  feature  of  1916  in  this  district  was  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  output  of  steel  and  its  manufactures,  accompanied  by 
the  enlargement  and  modernizing  of  plants  to  obtain" maximum  re- 
sults. ■ 
TTse  of  Electric  Furnaces. 

A  radical  change  made  during  191 G  was  the  introduction  of  elec- 
tric furnaces  on  a  larger  scale.  Although  a  few  of  these  furnaces 
have  been  in  operation  in  Sheffield  for  several  years,  their  use  was 
not  general  and  a  prejudice  existed  against  them;  but  this  has  largely 
disappeared,  with  the  result  that  there  were  in  operation  or  nearing 
completion  in  February,  1917,  36  electric  furnaces,  and  the  erection 
of  a  larger  number  has  only  been  delayed  b^^  the  inability  of  the  elec- 
tric department  to  supply  the  necessary  current  from  its  already 
overtaxed  resources. 

During  the  year  a  new  make  of  electric  furnace,  the  invention  of 
Sh^'ffield  engi'Teers,  was  placed  on  the  English  m.arket,  and  already 
orders  for  23  furnaces  have  been  secured,  the  majority  from  local  con- 
cerns, although  several  sales  have  been  made  to  motor  w^orks  situated 
elsewhere  in  England.  These  furnaces  are  intended  especially  for 
the  manufacture  of  high-speed  steel;  the  largest  so  far  manufactured 
has  a  capacity  of  3  tons.  One  particular  advantage  possessed  by  the 
electric  furnace  is  that  it  provides  a  profitable  means  of  disposing  of 
large  quantities  of  steel  scrap  containing  alloys,  and  in  a  number 
of  cases  electric  steel  has  proved  a  reliable  substitute  for  Sv/edish, 
which  is  extremely  scarce  and  high  priced. 

It  is  thought  that  the  improvements  in  plants  which  have  been 
made  will  inure  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  manufacturers  after  the 
war,  not  only  in  keeping  out  much  competition  in  the  home  market, 
but  also  in  extending  the  export  trade. 

Heavy  Demand  for  Steel. 

The  greatly  increased  production  of  steel  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  ever-growing  requirements.  Domestic  resources  have  been  taxed 
to  the  utmost,  and  the  completion  during  the  jenv  of  a  number  of 
munition  factories  added  to  the  difficulties  in  supplying  material. 
On  account  of  Government  requirements  private  orders  have  been 
seriousW  interfered  with,  and  most  of  Sheffield's  business  transac- 
tions are  now  limited  to  a  single  customer. 

The  disposal  of  steel  is  strictly  controlled,  and  none  can  now  be 
bought  unless  accompanied  by  a  Llinistry  of  Munitions  certificate 
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showing  for  what  purpose  it  is  to  be  used.  To  such  an  extent  is  tlie 
Government  control  exercised  that  dealers  in  second-hand  machinery 
may  not  dispose  of  an  engine  or  a  machine  unless  the  authorities  ap- 
prove of  its  ultimate  destination. 

There  Avas  a  further  increase  during  191G  of  the  local  capacity  for 
producing  twist  drills,  hacksaAV  blades,  and  such  small  tools  as  pliers, 
pincers,  wrenches,  and  spanners,  which  were  formerly  bought  largely 
from  German}^  Seven  firms  are  now  making  permanent  magnets, 
Avhich  is  quite  a  new  industry  in  Sheffield,  and  one  concern  is  manu- 
facturing the  large  electromagnets  for  lifting  purposes  that  are 
used  in  many  iron  and  steel  works. 

During  the  year  there  was  a  downward  revision  in  the  prices  of 
many  articles  which  the  Government  is  purchasing,  made  possible 
by  Government  control  of  the  prices  of  material,  which  includes  all 
kinds  of  iron  and  steel  and  even  steel  scrap.  Maximum  prices  have 
been  fixed  for  common  and  hematite  pig,  steel  bars  and  billets,  iron 
bars,  sections,  and  sheets,  and  nonferrous  metals. 
New  steel  Processes — Cutlery  Trade. 

In  1916  a  Sheffield  manufacturer  obtained  patents  for  two  in- 
ventions which  he  claims  will  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
manufacture  of  high-speed  steel,  one  of  Sheffield's  most  famous 
products.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  tungsten,  this  steel  has  been 
restricted  in  output  and  the  price  has  been  kept  in  bounds  only  by 
Government  control. 

The  year  191G  was  unique  in  the  cutlery  trade  of  Sheffield.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  year  all  the  manufacturers  were  busily  employed 
on  large  Government  contracts  and  had  little  opportunity  to  attend 
to  the  re(|uirements  of  ordinary  customers.  Few  of  the  Government 
contracts  were  renewed,  as  apparently  stocks  had  been  accumulated, 
so  that  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year  comparatively  little  Govern- 
ment work  was  undertaken. 

To  meet  the  shortage  of  workmen  a  gr?at  deal  of  labor-saving 
machinery  is  being  introduced  into  the  cutlery  works,  and  what  at 
one  time  was  almost  a  handicraft  is  being  rapidly  converted  into  a 
mechanical  trade;     Female  labor  is  being  extensively  employed. 

Eegarding  table  knives,  the  opinion  is  held  that  the  solid-handle 
type,  v.'ith  the  blade  and  the  handle  formed  in  one  piece,  is  certain 
to  be  in  much  more  favor  in  the  future  so  far  as  medium  and  cheap 
goods  are  concerned.  Its  advantages  are  durability  and  cheapness, 
and  it  is  especially  adapted  for  hotel  and  restaurant  use. 

Eustless  or  stainless  knives  have  made  further  progress  and  the 
future  of  this  invention  is  assured.  Sales  have  been  restricted  only 
by  the  ability  of  manufacturers  to  supply  the  goods.  They  will 
always  be  higher  in  price  than  knives  made  of  ordinar}^  steel,  but 
the  advantages  they  possess  more  than  counterbalance  the  difference 
in  initial  cost. 

The  year  closed  with  uncertainty  in  the  cutler}''  trade  because  of 
possible  interference  with  the  supply  of  necessary  steel. 

When  war  was  declared  the  silver  and  electroplate  industry  be- 
came demoralized.  Subsequently  the  demand  for  goods  increased, 
and  during  1916  greatly  exceeded  the  supply,  notwithstanding  sub- 
stantial increases  in  the  price  of  manufactured  articles.    Part  of  the 
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demand  arose  from  orders  placed  by  the  Government  for  forks  and 
spoons,  but  a  larger  part  was  due  to  the  heavy  expenditure  made  by 
the  Government  for  all  sorts  of  military  supplies,  which  has  greatly 
enhanced  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people.  An  innovation  during 
the  year  was  spoons  stamped  out  of  steel  sheets  and  coated  with  tin. 
Like  the  cutlery  trade,  with  which  it  is  closely  allied,  this  industry 
has  been  handicapped  by  an  order  of  the  Minister  of  Munitions 
which  cuts  off  its  supply  of  copper,  without  wdiich  electroplate  can 
not  be  made. 
Barnsley  Glass  Works — Prices  of  Coal. 

Although  Barnsley,  located  about  16  miles  from  Sheffield,  is  essen- 
tially a  coal-mining  center,  several  firms  located  there  are  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass,  particularly  bottles  used  by  min- 
eral-water manufacturers  and  manufacturing  chemists.  These  works 
have  been  considerably  enlarged  in  order  to  supply  the  Government. 
One  firm  has  revolutionized  its  business  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
University  of  Sheffield  has  undertaken  the  manufacture  of  chemical 
glass,  the  supply  of  which  to  the  English  market  came  almost  ex- 
clusively from  Germany  and  Austria.  Already  this  firm  is  supplying 
flash-lamp  lensesi,  electric-lamp  bulbs,  hospital  glassware,  X-ray 
bulbs,  and  laboratory  ware  of  various  kinds. 

So  far  as  the  inland  coal  business  is  concerned  there  has  been 
nothing  like  the  usual  fluctuations  in  values,  owing  to  the  operation 
of  the  Price  of  Coal  Limitation  Act,  which  went  into  effect  in  July, 
1915.  The  total  local  output  has  been  much  less  than  before  the  war, 
but  a  considerable  number  of  men  have  returned  to  their  former 
occupation  as  coal  miners  and  this  will  result  in  increasing  the 
production. 

Quotations  for  export  varied  considerably  and  as  the  year  ad- 
vanced Government  export  permits,  which  are  necessary  in  all  cases, 
became  more  difficult  to  obtain.  Until  June,  1916,  there  was  no 
limitation  whatever  of  export  prices,  and  notwithstanding  the  in- 
creasing demand  at  home  the  tendency  was  to  give  preference  to 
these  shipments.  Early  in  June  the  British  Government  requisi- 
tioned 25,000  tons  of  best  South  Yorkshire  hards  for  delivery  during 
June,  July,  and  August.  This  order  was  apportioned  among  10 
collieries  and  the  price  was  fixed  at  $6.32  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  an  east 
coast  port. 

In  May  pit  prices  for  export  of  best  South  Yorkshire  hards 
reached  $9.24  per  ton  and  best  Derbyshire  hards  $8.75  per  ton,  or 
more  than  double  the  prices  for  home  consumption.  Owing  to  the 
restriction  of  licenses  and  the  increasing  difficulty  of  transport,  prices 
of  shipments  to  neutral  and  allied  countries  gradually  settled  down, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  roughly  $1.95  per  ton  higher  than 
for  inland  sales. 
Market  for  Gas  Fuels — Few  Coal  Cars  Ordered. 

Contracts  for  gas  fuels  were  renewed  early  in  May,  1916,  in  most 
cases  at  advanced  prices.  A  considerable  tonnage  was  exported  to 
allied  countries  and  a  fair  amount  of  business  was  done  in  open 
market  sales,  both  to  inland  plants  and  for  export.  The  demand 
for  best  quality  slacks  was  good  throughout  the  year,  prices  advanc- 
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ing  from  12  cents  to  18  cents  per  ton.  The  demand  for  blast  furnace 
coke  increasecL  and  in  many  instances  works  had  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining adequate  supplies.  Gas  coke  also  had  a  ready  market ;  prices 
rose  considerably.  With  the  large  demand  for  steel  and  the  con- 
sequent increase  in  the  market  for  steel-melting  coke,  the  latter  com- 
modity has  advanced  $1.70  per  ton. 

Owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  both  labor  and  material,  very  few 
orders  were  placed  during  1916  for  railwa}^  coal  cars.  The  advance 
in  cost  Avas  about  $121.66  per  car,  making  the  present  price  for  a 
car  of  12  tons  capacity  from  $671.58  to  $681.31. 

labor  Conditions — Bank  Clearances. 

Owing  to  existing  conditions  the  majority  of  the  working  popu- 
lation of  Sheffield  are  enjoying  a  measure  of  prosperity  much  greater 
than  any  to  which  they  have  heretofore  been  accustomed.  This  ap- 
plies not  only  to  men  but  to  women,  thousands  of  whom  have  found 
employment  in  the  munition  and  other  plants  as  well  as  in  occupa- 
tions such  as  clerks,  shop  assistants,  tram  conductors,  letter  carriers, 
and  Avherever  it  has  been  found  possible  to  make  the  substitution. 
When  female  labor  has  taken  the  place  of  male  the  rule  is  that  it 
shall  receive  the  corresponding  wage.  During  the  year  there  were 
no  serious  labor  troubles  in  this  district. 

Probably  nothing  reflects  in  a  more  certain  degree  the  industrial 
condition  of  Sheffield  during  the  period  under  review  than  the  bank 
clearances.  During  the  calendar  year  1916  the  clearances  of  the  local 
banks  amounted  to  $205,907,445,  an  increase  of  $54,640,902,  or  slightly 
more  than  36  per  cent  over  1915,  when  there  was  an  increase  over  the 
preceding  year  of  $30,312,776. 

Declared  Exports  to  "United  States. 

The  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  Sheffield,  accord- 
ing to  the  invoices  certified  at  this  consulate,  were  valued  at  $2,249,- 
.536  in  1916,  as  compared  with  $1,958,977  in  1915.  The  following 
table  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  items  exported  to  the  United 
States  during  the  past  two  years: 


Articles. 

1915 

1916 

Articles. 

1915 

1916 

Agricultural  implements 

S6,070 

21,239 

7,904 

26, 105 
14,665 

S9,897 
40,267 
17,243 

49,340 
in  4S2 

Steel,  and  manufactures  of— 
Continued. 
Cutlery— Continued. 
Razors 

$11,325 

25.946 
87,633 
35,142 
175,103 
406, 573 
15,115 

61,433 
60,349 

Tnal-tar  products 

Hoofs,  horns,  and  parts  of: 

rnmanufactured,  includ- 
ing horn  strips  and  tips. 

Manufactiu-cs     of    horn 

$13,942 

22,048 

79,886 

45,462 

194, 975 

503  472 

Scissors  and  shears, 

and  blades  for 

Rods,  wire,  rivets,  etc. . . 
Saw  plates 

Flax,  manufactures  of: 

17,490           20,338 

Scrap  iron  and  steel 

factures  of: 
Alloys  of,  n.  e.  s 

11,878 
811,848 

;i5,271 
86,681 

41,207 

4,610 
937,280 

39,542 
62,043 

39,862 

Strips  of  iron  or  steel 

All  other  manufactures  of 
iron  or  steel 

9,683 
113,828 

Cutlery — 
Knives- 
Butchers',  shoe. 

35,336 

Total 

1,958,977 

2,249,536 

etc 

Pen   or  pocket, 
etc 

Table  and  other 
knives    and 
forks 
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Exports  from  Sheffield  to  the  Philippine  Islands  were  valued  at 
$13,029  in  1915  and  $23,339  in  1916,  the  largest  item  being  coal-tar 
products.  There'  were  no  shipments  to  Porto  Rico  or  Hawaii  during 
the  past  two  years. 

The  principal  increases  to  the  United  States,  as  shown  in  the  fore- 
going table,  were:  Coal-tar  products,  $9,339;  bianco,  $19,028;  horn 
and  bone,  unmanufactured,  $23,235;  scrap  iron  and  steel,  $19,872; 
and  all  other  iron  and  steel  items,  $221,983.  The  values  of  the  last 
two  items  just  mentioned  did  not  represent  a  greater  volume  of  ex- 
ports. Although  the  value  of  the  scrap  exported  shows  an  increase 
of  11^  per  cent,  the  actual  quantity  shipped  was  538  tons,  or  6f  per 
cent,  less  than  in  1915.  Combining  all  other  items  of  iron  and  • 
steel,  the  increase  in  value  amounted  to  slightly  over  17  per  cent, 
whereas  the  quantity  shipped  was  practically  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding 3'ear. 

The  principal  items  showing  a  decrease  were  pen  or  pocket  knives, 
$24,638 ;  shell  and  mother-of-pearl  manufactures,  $7,089 ;  and  grind- 
stones, $7,989. 

STOKE-ON-TRENT. 

By  CoMSHl  Robert  S.  S.  Bergli,  August  23. 

The  pottery  industry  during  1916  was  governed  by  labor  limita- 
tions imposed  by  the  war,  but  taking  this  into  account  the  output 
was  satisfactory.  The  returns  show  that  the  total  exports  of  pottery 
ware  for  1916  were  valued  at  $12,722,836,  against  $9,997,932  in  1915 
and  $12,637,580  in  1914.  From  these  figures  it  would  appear  that 
the  shipments  of  pottery  were  larger  by  $2,724,904  than  in  1915, 
but  this  deduction  needs  qualification.  Owing  to  various  causes  that 
contributed  to  the  increased  cost  of  production,  average  selling  prices 
have  risen  about  50  per  cent  above  the  prewar  rates. 

The  statistics  of  quantities  give  a  better  idea  of  the  output.  In 
1916,  2,122,507  hundredweight  of  112  pounds  of  pottery  were  ex- 
ported, compared  with  2,460,810  hundredweight  in  1915  and  3,165,- 
795  hundredweight  in  1914. 

Foreign  Markets  for  British  Pottery. 

Reverting  to  values,  the  outstanding  features  are  the  United  States 
and  Canadian  markets.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  were  con- 
siderably better  than  in  1915,  but  not  up  to  the  level  of  two  years  ago, 
the  figures  being  $1,938,570  in  1916,  $1,765,698  in  1915,  and  $2,085,422 
in  1914.  Canadian  business  showed  a  considerable  recovery,  the  1916 
trade  aggregating  $1,596,592,  against  $1,155,093  in  1915  and  $1,596,- 
692  in  1914.  The  Brazilian  market  recovered  somewhat  from  the 
depression  which  had  existed  for  a  considerable  time  prior  to  the 
war,  but  the  Argentine  trade  showed  a  decline.  The  most  notable 
recovery  of  the  vear  was  in  the  case  of  South  Africa,  shipments  to 
that  market  totaling  $966,696  in  1916,  compared  with  $505,741  in 
1915  and  $554,246  in  1914. 

Australian  business  was  at  a  lower  level,  but  New  Zealand  regis- 
tered an  advance. 

In  peace  times  it  is  computed  that  the  home  demand  is  about  double 
the  export  in  value.  How  far  that  is  true  at  present  there  is  no  means 
of  proving,  but  the  domestic  demand  has  been  very  large. 
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In  the  earthenware  and  china  departments  of  the  industry  the  con- 
sistent exi^erience  has  been  excess  of  demand  over  supply,  due,  of 
course,  to  the  continual  depletion  of  male  labor. 

Considering  Avar  conditions  and  difficulties,  commendable  enter- 
prise has  been  shown  by  manafacturers.  New  markets  have  been 
opened  in  the  absence  of  German  competition — in  this  the  British 
Industries  Fair  has  proved  a  valuable  factor — and  many  new  lines 
have  been  introduced. 

Exports  of  China  and  Earthen  Ware. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  exports  of  china  and 
earthen  ware  (British  products)  from  Great  Britain  for  1915  and 
1916,  by  both  countries  of  destination  and  kinds  of  products: 


Countries  and  classes. 

1915 

1916 

Countries  and  classes. 

1915               1916 

BY  COUNTEIES. 

Argentina 

$1,226,932 

1,505,544 

490.314 

798, 773 

505,741 

1,155,093 

135, 109 

499, 731 

1,705,098 

1,914,997 

81,180,793 
1,3',2,9.50 

752,8;)4 
1,001,354 

9'i(l,C9(i 
1,59 -.,.592 

295, 020 

770,007 
1,938,570 
2, 78/,  444 

BY  CLASSES— continu  •'!. 

Tiles: 

For  tessellated  pave- 

S170,289 

507, 585 
1,003,331 

220,117 

0,083,579 

2,321 

1,335,256 

Brazil 

§326,839 
612,615 

British  East  Indies 

British  South  Africa 

Canada 

All  other  (excel  t  roof- 
int;  and  street  pav- 
ing)   

France 

Sanitary  ware 

1,249,083 

New  Zealand 

,  Electrical  ware,  door  fit- 
tings, and  chemical  ware. 
!  Otheroirthenwarednclud- 
1      ixxg    semiporcelain    and 

United  States 

247,972 

Total 

9,997,932 

12,722,83ii 

8,369,796 

Jet.      Hockinghain,      and 
1      glazed  terra-cotta  ware. . 
,  Red  pottery,  stone,  brown, 

BT  CLASSES. 

618,454 

907,860 

5,801 
1,002,270 

Porcelain,  chlnaware,  and 

1            Total 

Parian  ware 

9,997,932 

12,722,836 

Government  Order  Relieves  Labor  Situation. 

In  order  to  assist  manufacturers  in  meeting  difficulties  caused  by 
the  shortage  of  labor  and  other  conditions  due  to  the  war  and  in 
maintaining  their  export  trade,  the  Government  made  an  order  re- 
laxing for  the  period  of  the  war  certain  provisions  of  the  regulations 
for  the  manufacture  and  decoration  of  pottery  that  prohibit  the  em- 
ployment of  A^omen  and  boys  in  certain  work  and  limit  working 
hours. 

Clause  2  of  the  order  permits  the  employment  of  male  glost.  placers 
over  18  years  of  age  for  not  more  than  60  hours  a  week,  but  the 
order  empowers  the  inspector  of  factories  in  special  circumstances 
to  suspend  this  restriction  for  any  works  if  necessary  for  the  national 
interest. 

The  order  in  relation  to  the  employment  of  women  and  boys  per- 
mits the  employment  of  women  in  cleaning  floors,  boards,  and 
mangles,  or  parts  thereof;  of  youths  over  16  years  of  age  in  the  wedg- 
ing of  chiy :  of  boys  under  15  years  of  age  to  carry  clay ;  of  youths 
over  16  ^^ears  of  age  as  dippers;  of  boys  between  15  and  16  years  of 
age  as  dipper's  assistants  or  ware  cleaners;  of  women  as  glost 
placers,  providing  that  the  placing  shop  is  desirable  and  meets  with 
the  approval  of  the  inspector  of  factories ;  and  of  youths  16  years  of 
age  and  under  in  carrying  glost  ware  from  the  saggar-house. 
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Increased  Prices  of  Materials. 

The  shortage  of  shipping  tonnage  and  the  high  freights  have  had 
a  serious  effect  upon  the  pottery  trade  in  the  matter  of  obtaining 
supplies  of  raw  materials,  notably  flint  and  china  stone. 

The  following  table  shows  the  prices  of  materials  delivered  at  the 
pottery  in  the  years  1913  and  1916,  with  the  percentage  of  increase 
(ton=2,240  pounds;  peck=::20  pounds  dry  weight;  kilo=2.204:6 
pounds)  : 


Articles. 


Bones,  raw,  per  ton 

Borax,  per  ton 

China  stone,  hard,  per 

ton 

Clay: 

Ball,  per  ton 

Black  rer  ton 

Blue,  per  ton 

China,  per  ton 

Coal: 

Cockshead,  per  ton. . . 

Hardmine.perton  ... 

HoUylane,  per  ton . . . 
Cobalt: 

Black,  per  pound 

Prepared,  per  pound. 

Cobbles,  per  ton 

Copper  plates,  per  pound . 

Feldspar,  raw,  per  ton 

Firebricks: 

Best,  per  1,000 

Common,  per  1,000. . . 


S34.07 
85.16 


7.r2 
6.S7 
7.34 
11.00 

3.65 
3.35 
3. 89 

.97 
1.10 
3.16 

.31 

9.06 

16.73 
11.19 


1916 


$40.15 
ISO.  06 

12.57 

8.03 
9.91 
9.91 
13.26 

4.99 
4.99 

5.84 

1.22 
1.34 

4.99 

.61 

14.64 

30.41 
18.25 


In- 
crease. 


P.ct. 

17.8 
111.4 

59.5 

5.4 
44.2 
35 
14.3 

36.7 

40 

50 

25.8 

21.8 

58 

97 

61.6 

81.7 
63.1 


Articles. 


Flint: 

Raw,  per  ton 

Slop,  per  peck 

Gold: 

Liquid — 

A,  per  kilo 

B,  per  kilo 

Mat,  per  kilo 

Lead: 

Red,  per  ton 

White  per  ton 

Machine  oils,  per  gallon. . 

Marl.  safTRar,  per  ton 

Pl.^ster.xierton 

Press  :loths,e.ich 

Printing  paper,  per  ream . 

Sand,  placin^,',  per  ton 

Silk  lawns,  eich 

Slack,  per  ton 

Soda,  per  ton 

Whiting,  per  ton 


1913 


92.46 

88.81 
119.84 

115. 60 
125.31 

.25 
1.95 
5.23 
1.00 
1.22 
3.97 

.49 
2.31 
15.80 
9.12 


1916 


S9.98 
.20 


92.46 

88.81 
146. 00 

200.74 

229. 94 

.49 

3.04 

10.34 

1.34 

1.70 

5.59 

.69 

4.26 

21.90 

10.34 


In- 
crease. 


P.  ct. 
98 
25 


21.8 

73.6 

83.5 

96 

55.9 

97.7 

34 

39 

40.8 

40.8 

84.4 

38.5 

13.3 


Wages  Advanced — Experimental  Work — Lead  Poisoning. 

The  workers  in  the  general  earthenware,  jet,  Rockingham,  china, 
and  electrical  fitting  trades  have  received  a  25  per  cent  advance  in 
wages  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war ;  in  the  sanitary  earthenware  and 
tile  trades,  20  per  cent  and  in  the  sanitary  fire  clay  trade,  17h  per 
cent. 

There  is  proposed  the  erection  of  a  small  model  factory  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  North  Staffordshire  College  of  Pottery  for  experimen- 
tal work  in  the  manufacture  of  hard  paste  porcelain.  The  object  is 
to  assist  manufacturers  in  securing  the  markets  formerly  dominated 
by  Germany  for  the  sale  of  feldspar  china.  Government  financial 
support  is  expected  and  approval  of  the  plans  and  estimates  has  been 
expressed  by  the  advisory  council  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  for  scientific  and  industrial  research. 

In  1916  there  were  21  cases  of  lead  poisoning,  compared  with  22 
in  1915  and  97  in  1906.  Four  deaths  were  attributed  to  lead  poison- 
ing in  1916 — one  potter's  lodgeman  and  three  potter's  placers.  In 
1915  there  were  also  four  fatalities  from  this  source. 
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Exports  from  Stoke-on-Trent  to  United  States. 

The  tottil  value  of  the  declared  exports  from  Stoke-on-Trent  to 
the  United  States  increased  by  $306,473  in  191C.  The  principal  arti- 
cles invoiced  at  this  consulate  in  1915  and  1910  were  valued  as  follows: 


Articles. 


China: 

Decorated , 

White 

Clays  or  earths 

Colors 

Deealcomanias,  paper. 
Earthenware: 

Decorated 

Wliite 

Rockingham 

Tiles 

Glass 

Paper: 

Decalcomania 


.?2So,932 
2,060 
6,809 
20, 085 
40, 1.51 

1,093,124 

175,953 

64,841 

1,753 

5,203 

27,975 


1916 


$380, 562 
3,728 
4,411 
62, 408 
49, 848 

1,228,067 

112, 92S 

72,362 

2,687 

3,149 

115,315 


Articles. 


Paper— Continued. 

Potters'  tissue 

Wall,  printed 

Quarries 

Silk  and  artificial  silk  manu- 
factures, n.  e.  s 

Silk  spun  varn  (in  the  gray). 

Tape 

Throad,  embroidery: 

Artificial  silk 

Cotton 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


S2;  765 
13, 8S.-. 
6,y,0 


30, 4  ■.4 
5,102 

5, 250 

252. 569 

12, 748 


2, 053, 649 


.? -1,445 
13,492 
1,274 

6,827 
26, 960 
12, 105 

9,419 

242.302 

9,833 


2,360,122 


To  Hawaii  shipments  of  decorated  earthenware  to  the  value  of 
$400  were  made  in  1915  and  $1,981  in  1910;  $44G  worth  of  white 
earthenware  was  also  sent  there  last. year. 

Decorated  earthenware  valued  at  $8,770  was  exported  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  in  1915.  compared  with  $So3  in  1916;  white  earthen- 
ware, $13,449  in  1915  and  $5,948  in  1910. 
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